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“FIERY HONEY.” 
I. 


An April face set ir a summer sea 
Of waving hair, that in the sunshine gleams ; 
Two laughter-loving eyes that brighter be 
Than all the splendor of the day-god’s 
beams; 
And coral lips that can both smile and pout, 
When passion’s witchery breeds new loveli- 
Ness ; 
And tender rosebud cheeks that make us flout 
Those garden beauties in their gorgeous 
dress. 
In that fair face, bright eyes, and wealth of 
hair, 
A bitter sweetness these poor eyes have 


seen, 
That looked for bliss, and blinded to despair, 
Found laughing nymph too late a jealous 

queen. 

So fade fond dreams, so wake sick hearts to 
sigh: 

Yet are they blest who see the gods and die. 

II. 


The old truth is the new, that love is light, 
And writ in shifting sand a woman’s word; 
Swift-winged from sleep, poor dreams of bliss 


take flight, 
Like heavenly strains forgotten soon as 
heard; 
And joy brings sorrow; and fond hope, de- 


spair; 
And from the sweet, the bitter ever springs ; 
And laughing eyes but make the false seem fair; 
And music mocks us when an ange! sings. 
Bright eyes and sunny hair are ever bright 
To one who sees not half their loveliness. 
Once sell thy true heart for the vain delight, 
And thou art bann’d, though still it seem 
to bless. 
And yet not wholly bann’d; to-morrow’s pains 
Are as to-day’s, and still—the past remains, 
Chambers’ Journal. A. NAIRNE. 


GOING. 


MovinG about the quiet ways, 
Sitting beside the hearth, 

Joining as best she can and may 
In the careless household mirth; 


Yet always through the haunted night, 
As through the restless day, 
Feeling — another hour is passed, 
Of the time that flies away. 


The last frail strand of the cable 
Is parting, slow and sure, 

That never again to the harbor side 
My bonny boat will moor. 


My bonny boat, that may come again, 
God temper the wave and wind! 

To gladden sad eyes and yearning hearts, 

That now are left behind; 








May come again, but not to lie 
Safe by the old home shore; 

The anchor of youth is almost weighed, 
They will cast it never more. 


And it’s oh, and it’s oh, for the sinking dread, 
It’s oh for the climbing sorrow, 

As ever the cruel, creeping night 
Brings on the weary morrow! 


Love that is true must hush itself, 
Nor pain by its useless cry, 
For the young must go, and the old must bear, 
And time goes by, goes by. 
All The Year Round. 


SLEEP—A SONNET. 


We sleep andcream. Who has not seen and 
met 
His heart’s desire in that charmed palace — 


Sleep, 

And hugged the happiness he could not keep, 

Or kissed an ideal he could never set 

In place of waking facts? Thus, from the 
fret 

And toil of life, we enter, wandering deep 

Through. the long corridors, where dreams, 
that steep 

Our souls with gladness, wile us to forget 

That they are dreams. Here in the sleeping- 
place 

We come into the presence, face to face, 

Of longings realized; here stretch our hands 

To touch some well-remembered form of yore, 

And speak the words we should have spoke 
before 

Our friends passed from us into distant lands. 

Chambers’ Journal. RosE HOWARD. 


HOPE. 


(Suggested by Mr. Watts’s picture in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, 1886.) 


IN lonely vigil till the day be born, 

Whose one star glimmers pale the clouds 
among, 

She hears the voices of the human throng, 

The hopeless murmurs of a world outworn, 

The tumult of immitigable scorn, 

The old ancestral cry of mortal wrong, 

Sound like the weary burden of a song, 

Love loveless left and faithless faith forsworn. 

She hears, unheeding. Her self-blinded eyes 

Keep still undimmed the glory of the view 

Which once was hers, when all the world was 
new : 

Her ears, that catch one strain which never 


dies, 
Hold firm, through chance and change of 
earth and skies, 
Her dumb unswerving faith in good and true. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE IRISH 
DEMAND. 


BY RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


I AM impressed with the belief, that this 
may be a favorable moment for approach- 
ing the Irish question on what may per- 
haps be termed its reflective, as opposed 
to its impassioned side. We who are 
attached, I believe immovably, to the 
policy of establishing a statutory Parlia- 
ment in Ireland with its necessary conse- 
quence, a ministry responsible in the 
colonial fashion, and under proper condi- 
tions to secure the just interest of Ireland 
in imperial concerns, have nevertl.eless to 
recognize the fact that there is for the 
moment a solid wall built up across our 
path, in the shape of a majority of one 
hundred and ten against us. We have to 
look this hard fact in the face, as the free- 
traders had to look in the face a fact even 
a very little harder, when, in 1842, the 
sliding scale for a Corn Law defeated the 
fixed duty by a majority of one hundred 
and twenty-three ;* and another fact, a 
good deal harder still, when the motion of 
Mr. Viiliers for a free trade in corn was 
rejected by a majority of three hundred 
and three. If, as a high official authority 
declares, this be an irrevocable verdict 
against us, or if, as we think, the balance 
of voting power cast by the election of 
1886 is simply a respite for our opponents, 
either way the time is a time calmly to 
inquire 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope; 
If not, what resolution from despair. 

Nor will I lengthen my preface by 
allowing myself to dwell either on the 
early signs of a crumbling process among 
our opponents, or on the invaluable ad- 
missions of Professor Dicey, who figures 
as our opponent; since these subjects 
would lead me nearer to the ground which 
I desire at present to avoid. 

I, My first question is, whether it would 
be wise for Ireland, taking her lesson 
from old experience, to rely upon obtain- 
ing what she desires from the fears of 
England? 

And my reply is, that it would be an 


* Molesworth, Abridged Hist. of England, p. 232. 
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error on our part to appeal to the fears of 
England as supplying the ground on which 
she ought (we think) to comply with the 
desire of Ireland, of Scotland, and of 
Wales, that the policy of home rule for 
Ireland, which I have defined above, 
should be adopted. 

It is sometimes said that when Ireland 
has obtained anything that she deemed 
good from England it has been through 
fear. I admit this to be true in most 
cases; but it is not in all. In 1845, for 
example, Ireland desired or appeared to 
desire, and she obtained, three boons from 
Parliament from the wise forethought of 
Si- Robert Peel. They were, the better 
endowment of Maynooth ; the foundation 
of the Queen’s, yclept by Sir Robert Inglis 
the godless, Colleges ; and the Charitable 
Bequests Act. No one would assert that 
these measures were passed through fear ; 
unless indeed it were that “early and 
provident fear” which, says Burke, “is 
the mother of security,” and which may 
attend upon, but does not disparage, any 
good act of any person for any purpose. 
If it be said that the instance is de mini- 
mis, then I quote three other measures, 
two given and one offered by Great Britain, 
to which this objection will not apply. 
They are : (1) the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church; (2) the Land Act of 1870; 
(3) the Education Bill of 1879, approved 
on the second reading by a majority of 
British, but rejected by the votes of Irish 
members. It still appears to me little 
short of ludicrous to assert that these 
measures were the product of slavish fear, 
or that a couple of local outrages are to 
be compared with the case of the Eman- 
cipation Act, of which the Duke of Wel- 
lington said that he adopted the policy as 
being preferable to civil war. In a some- 
what sluggish state of the public mind, 
those two outrages, at Manchester and 
Cierkenwell, just made it possible, by ex- 
citing general attention, for a powerful 
political party to give the Irish question 
precedence over other pending questions ; 
and they did no more. I remember a 
case of a smal! timid spaniel frightened 
by a hare; Great Britain is not to be 
frightened even by a couple of hares. 





It is, however, undeniable that not only 
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the act of 1829, but the great measures of 
1778 and 1793 in Ireland, and of 1782 and 
1783 in England, were in the main due to 
the fears of England. So the question 
may again be put from the Irish side, 
Why should we refrain from appealing to 
the fears of England, as well as to her 
reason and her justice? 1 should be far 
from advising Ireland to rely upon the 
resuscitation of such fears. 

Taking first the great series of meas- 
ures, which made the years between 1778 
and 1795 almost a golden age of Irish his- 
tory, I note at once four broad and funda- 
mental distinctions between the relative 
position of the two countries then, and 
their relative position now. First the 
pressure of the American War, next the 
Continental combination against Great 
Britain, and thirdly the outbreak of the 
conflict with revolutionary France, opened 
from other quarters not only demands on 
the strength of Great Britain, but even at 
one time a menace of coming exhaustion, 
to which there has since been no parallel. 
Secondly, the relative population of the 
islands was then little more than two to 
one, with a predominance decreasing; it 
is now six to one, with a ratio steadily in- 
creasing. Thirdly, Great Britain then 
had to encounter an united Ireland, with- 
out distinction of class or creed. More- 
over the Protestants, and the upper class 
generally, who, whatever else they were, 
were then almost to a man true Irishmen, 
fought in the front rank of the nation. 
Fourthly, Ireland had an army and auxil- 
iary forces, her people having at all times 
been eminently and splendidly martial ; 
so that her volunteers, between what they 
were and what they might be, were almost 
to be regarded as a nation in arms. This 
remarkable aggregate of circumstances 
has been duly considered by every prudent 
Irishman in drawing his comparisons be- 
tween the present and the past ; nor is it 
for them that under this head I am writ- 
ing, but rather for that great portion of the 
British population, which seeks by every 
legitimate means to bring about a compli- 
ance with their desires. 

In 1829, with the exception of the nu- 
merical ratio, which remained nearly the 
same, all was vitally changed. No foreign 








foe pressed upon us. All Irish force was 
under control from the Horse Guards. 
Above all, we had no longer to deal with 
an united Ireland. Religious animosities 
in Ireland have never encountered there 
any but one irreconcilable foe ; it has been 
the spirit of nationality. When the critical 
year of 1795 opened, religious animosities 
were at their nadir, because the spirit of 
rationality was at its zenith. The Prot- 
estant and landlord Parliament of Ireland 
spoke out boldly and nobly for the Roman 
Catholics of the nation, on the dark day 
when Lord Fitzwilliam was_ recalled. 
After that fatal act, it became necessary 
for the executive, in its headlong career, 
to dissolve the holy alliance, for such it 
was, formed between Irishmen of differ- 
ent Churches. It was something like the 
ruin of the Table Round after the sin of 
Guinevere, nobly described by Tennyson. 
For then came, in Ireland, the deplorable 
foundation of the Orange Lodges; the 
gradual conversion of the United Irishmen 
into a society of Separatists ; the disarma- 
ment of the people with all its cruelties; 
the reign of lawlessness under the seal of 
law; the rebellion of 1798, with some 
samples of bloody retaliation; and the 
nameless horrors recorded by the manly 
shame of Lord Cornwallis. Thus was laid 
the train of causes which, followed up by 
the Act of Union, has made Ireland for 
ninety years a sharply divided country. 

Thus divided, Ireland had still indeed 
a third of the entire population when she 
extorted from the Wellington government 
the Emancipation Act. But, even setting 
apart the fact that her proportion has now 
sunk to a seventh and is sinking still, she 
only obtained this partial boon at the price 
of what was nearly the extinction of pop- 
ular suffrage, after a generation of internal 
and external strife, and with the effect, not 
of allaying religious contentions, but of 
stirring them to a more violent exaspera- 
tion. Granted, then, that after a genera- 
tion spent in controversy England, in the 
person of the great soldier, was afraid; 
but who is there among the most down- 
cast of all the sufferers by the late defeat 
that is willing to compound for success by 
putting it off for a generation, or for the 
half, or for half the half, of one? 
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In truth, one of the conclusions that 
with the progress of a lengthened life most 
ripens and deepens in my mind, is my con- 
clusion as to the vast and solid strength 
of Great Britain. She has a strength such 
as that she may almost war with heaven; 
may prolong wrong-doing through years 
and years, if not with impunity, yet with 
a reserve of unexhausted strength, fetched 
up from every fibre of a colossal organ- 
ism, which seems as if, like the peasant’s 
river, it would flow forever, never drain 
away. 

She is in the field like another Capa- 
neus : — 

Ocod te yap béAovroc éxmépoety TOALY 
Kai yp 0éAovrég pnotw.* 

Little indeed need she fear to lack the 
possession of the giant’s strength ; but 
much, lest she should be tempted to use it 
like a giant. The defects of British char- 
acter, and I do not under-estimate them, 
lie in my opinion on the surface ; the root 
and heart of it are not only great but 
good. I believe my countrymen will ar- 
rive, and that not slowly, at the conscious- 
ness that the one deep and terrible stain 
upon their history, a history in most re- 
spects so noble, is to be found in their 
treatment of Ireland. It is not a little 
noteworthy, first, that this is an English, 
not a British question ; for the people of 
Scotland cannot be said to have been in 
political relations with Ireland before 
1833; and secondly, that it is that same 
great and dominant part of Britain which 
has been responsible for the prior man- 
agement of Ireland, and which now with- 
holds from her the autonomy which the 
members for Scotland (as well as Wales), 
did it lie with them, would grant to her 
to-morrow. In these circumstances I 
would make my appeal, not to superficial 
qualities or superficial distinctions, but to 
the innate ineradicable nobleness of En- 
glish character. I would beseech English- 
men to consider how they would behave to 
Ireland, if instead of having five millions 
of people, she had twenty-five; or if in- 
stead of being placed between us and the 
ocean, she were placed between us and 
the Continent. In any case let us make 


* Seven against Thebes, v. 427. 
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the appeal to her heart, her reason, and 
her conscience; not to her fears. 

II. In the controversy waged on the 
bills of the late administration, has Ire- 
land, the weaker party, had the full benefit 
of equal treatment ? 

I conclude it will be admitted as belong- 
ing to the rules of fair play, that those 
rules should be the same for both sides; 
that interpretations and prognostications 
of the opponent’s conduct, if illegitimate 
for one side, cannot be legitimate for the 
other; nay, that even when the two parties 
are enormously unequal in strength, a little 
more of caution, jealousy, even suspicion, 
is in equity to be allowed, on the ground 
of weakness, to the weaker side. Every 
generous man would feel this in the rela- 
tions of private life, whether as master 
with a servant, as employer with a la- 
borer, or as landlord with a cottager; or 
again, as men in a mass, dealing with 
women in a mass. 

Such considerations, so far as thay are 
applicable to an argument between na- 
tions, apply strongly to the present case, 
where, I suppose, it is not too much to 
say that, taking jointly into view popula- 
tion, possession, wealth, internal union, 
and resource, the strength of Great Britain 
is to the strength of Ireland not less, prob- 
ably it is more, than as ten to one. 

Let us now see in what manner any con- 
siderations of this kind have been applied 
in the controversies of 1886 on the Irish 
Government Bill and on the Sale and Pur- 
chase of Land Bill. My present observa- 
tions deal with those bills simply as facts, 
and are consistent with the assumption 
not only that they were not the best possi- 
ble, but that they were the worst possible 
measures on their respective subjects. 
Let us introduce two persons on the stage, 
one weak and the other strong, and call 
them one Ireland, accepting (in the main) 
the bills, the other England, refusing 
them. 

The Land Bill, it will be remembered, 
would have cost England heavily, had Ire- 
land nat met her obligations under it ; but, 
if those obligations were duly met, would 
not have cost her a sixpence. Ireland 
thought the obligations onerous, but nev- 
ertheless, without a murmur, by the mouths 
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of her representatives undertook them. It 
was not, however,a case to be disposed 
of by mere promises to pay; and conse- 
quently every pound, which might be 
raised by public authority in Ireland, was 
made payable only into the pocket of a 
British officer, to remain there until the 
last farthing of the current British claims 
had been liquidated. This officer was 
supported by a British court; and this 
court by the British army. These condi- 
tions of debtorship might appear to a dis- 
passionate observer I will not say onerous, 
but at any rate somewhat stringent. But 
how have they been treated and regarded ? 
Ireland, the obligee, might have said, 
“ What security have I for receiving the 
balance due to me after you are paid? I 
have no control over your British officer, 
your British court, your British army ; if 
you pass an act appropriating my money 
to the improvement of London, they will 
obey you, not me, and I in my sialamnee 
shall wand no power to punish or prevent 
them.” She said nothing of the kind. 
The weak was ready to rely upon the 
honor of the strong. But what said En- 
gland? “I have first your acceptance of 
the debt; secondly, the full legality of my 
claim ; thirdly, my judicial, civil, and mili- 
tary power to enforce it. I am much in 
the habit of accepting promises, in matters 
of money, from colonies, and from foreign 
States. Your promise I hold as naught ; 
and on my own possession of unquestioned 
right and unbounded power I refuse to 
rely. I shall act the strong and the weak at 
once. As being strong, I reject your suit; 
but also, as if I were weak, I refuse to ac- 
cept the security of a right which none 
can deny, joined with a power which there 
is nothing to resist.” : 

I turn now to the Irish Government Bill, 
and test it on a single but very important 
point. It gave tothe crown the veto on all 
bills passed by the statutory Parliament 
of Ireland. It did not contain any provi- 
sion that this veto should be exercised 
under the advice of the Irish executive. 
It was, we have to remember, a veto upon 
bills within the statutory powers, bills ex» 
clusively Irish. On this exclusively Irish 
subject matter, a sovereign sitting in Lon- 
don, and advised habitually by a ministry 
subject to the control of Parliament, that 
is to say liable at any moment to dismissal 
at the pleasure of the British House of 
Commons, was to give or withhold those 
mystic words, La reine le veut or La 
reine s'avisera, on which respectively de- 
pends the passing of a bill into law, or 
into nothingness. The reception of this 


provision by the two dramatis persone 
whom we will still detain on the stage, 
seems to me, I frankly own, such as is 
likely to hand down to our posterity a veri- 
table caricature of history. For “En- 
gland,” the exercise of this veto was the 
central point of his alarms. One contriv- 
ance after another was suggested in order 
to neutralize the mischief. A favorite de- 
vice was that the royal prerogative should 
be transferred to Parliament or to the 
House of Commons, or a veto at least re- 
servedto it. This mighty “ England” is 
content with a control over treaties and alli- 
ances, over issues of peace and war that in- 
volve lives in hundreds of thousands, and 
treasures in hundreds of millions, no other 
than such as is expressed by a command 
over the existence of the ministry. But this 
control was deemed wholly insufficient to 
secure for Englishmen a sufficient power 
of taking Irish affairs out of the hands of 
Irishmen. Such an alarm can be under- 
stood as arising from green-eyed jealousy, 
or from the cruelty of panic. Is it easily 
referable to any other source? The an- 
swer of Ireland surely is obvious and 
sufficient: ‘The power remains in your 
hands; the authority of the Imperial Par- 
liament continues to be absolute ; none can 
deny either its ultimate jurisdiction over 
every other assembly throughout the em- 
pire, or the sufficiency of those means for 
giving effect to its will, on which the daily 
working of your system of government 
depends.” But now suppose for a mo- 
ment that Ireland had claimed her better 
title, as the weaker vessel, to be jealous 
and to take alarm. Supposing Ireland to 
address to us this question: ‘* What secu- 
rity have I against constant arbitrary inter- 
ference of Parliament by resolutions, and 
addresses, and votes of direction to, or of 
censure on, the ministry, to arrest meas- 
ures purely Irish, desired by those whom 
they concern, but disapproved by those 
whom they do not concern? We have no 
power over your executive, and we are 
absolutely without defence.” And what 
would be our reply? That Parliament 
would surely respect an honorable under- 
standing, and would act in the spirit of 
|reason and of justice. No other answer 
| seems to be possible; and this answer is 
|no more than a plea for a generous confi- 
| dence to be reposed in us. Nay, more, it 
|is ajust plea, But it is a plea demanding 
|some reciprocity of tone; and utterly 
| irreconcilable with suspicion, refusing at 
| every turn to be appeased, and with mis- 
| trust, both of our right and of our might, 
| carried into the farthest regions of extrav- 
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agance. It is weakness, not strength, that 

ives a quasi title to be unreasonable ; 
and that might naturally prompt such a 
temper most of all, when associated with 
the recollection of ancient wrong. But 
here it seems to be wild and untutored 
Ireland that is considerate in word and 
act; it is sedate and stable England, 
trained in the “sweet reasonableness ” of 
constitutional tradition, which appears to 
prefer in controversy unequal, and not 
equal, ways. 

Ill. Whether the apparent disposition 
of Ireland to undervalue her proper share 
in imperial concerns, as compared with 
self-government at home, may not be ac- 
counted for by her peculiar history? 

It is not, I think, without special reflec- 
tion that we come to understand how it is, 
and why it is, that the mass of Irishmen 
are sointensely Irish. Yet we must surely 
have been struck with the manner in 
which the Nationalists, during the last 
session, treated the question of continuous 
representation in the imperial Parliament. 
That Parliament was to remain supreme, 
was to commit them in peace and war, 
was to legislate for them on customs and 
excise, and would at any time have the 
power, though not under the bill the moral 
right, to legislate for them on subjects 
properly and exclusively Irish. Most of 
these topics were incessantly forced upon 
their notice in the speeches of their oppo- 
nents. Yet the whole subject of their 
admission to, or exclusion from, delibera- 
tions on foreign and colonial policy seemed 
to be for them matter of secondary con- 
sideration. Their one great absorbing 
anxiety, as it appeared, was not that this 
subject should be treated in any particu- 
lar fashion, but simply that it should be 
so treated as might best promote, or least 
hinder, the attainment of their one object, 
Irish self-government in — Irish 
affairs. In Englishmen, this would have 
been an inexplicable phenomenon; in 
Irishmen it was at least noteworthy, and 
suggested reflection on the cause. For 
one I have been similarly struck by ob- 
serving how little the Irish Parliament 
was used to employ itself upon other than 
domestic matters. Again, it is most re- 
markable to note the opinion of Mr. Burke 
upon this subject. In 1799 it was stated 
by his bosom-friend Dr. Lawrence in the 
debates on the Union. And, as Dr. Law- 
rence’s experience embraced the whole 
closing period of his life, this evidence 
conveys Burke’s deliberate and final judg- 
ment, which had long been in a degree 
reserved, against the legislative Union, 





Mr. Burke, he said, desired a positive 
compact between the two countries, under 
which Ireland should have * the “entire 
and absolute power of local legislation,” 
but “should be bound on questions of 
peace or war to stand or fall with Great 
Britain.” So that the greatest Irishman 
of the eighteenth century seems, in this 
self-denying ordinance, to have gone even 
further than the Irish Nationalists of the 
nineteenth. Mr. Burke knew very well 
that, even in renouncing direct authority 
as to peace or war, Ireland would not di- 
vest herself of influence, and that through 
the power of the purse she would exercise 
a control not the less real for being in- 
direct. This superlative concentration of 
Irish interest and feeling on Irish affairs 
has I think a cause, and a cause pro- 
foundly rooted in the constitution of our 
nature. As in the human body the blood 
is drawn to the part where vital energy is 
wanted, as the weaker demand is over- 
looked in order to meet the stronger, so 
the sorrows of Ireland have wanted, and 
have absorbed, so to speak, all the ener- 
gies of her children whether to relieve or 
to sustain them. Like the case of an 
organ exhausted by disuse, even so, to 
those who are refused communion from 
without, such communion ceases to be a 
necessary of life. By acompensatory dis- 
pensation of Providence, the disconsolate, 
be they individuals or be they nations, are 
driven back upon themselves. 

Some time back, Mr. Goldwin Smith I 
think made against the Jews what may be 
called a charge of incivism, and called 
forth an effective defence. It is certain 
that that people, as known among us, have 
marked virtues; and I am not aware that 
they have corresponding faults. One 
thing I think may be said, which is no 
matter of reproach; they do not so en- 
tirely amalgamate with other Englishmen, 
as to lose all notes of difference. The Jew 
remains a Jew, and carries a peculiar 
stamp, which cannot with any presump- 
tion of truth be referred either to intel- 
lectual or moral inferiority. Is it not 
probable that that stamp is monumental ? 
That it is the surviving record of the per- 
sistent medieval persecution, which went 
far below the surface, and cut deep lines 
in character? Such experiences sharpen 
self-consciousness, and give fresh tension 
to whatever in the human being is dis- 
tinctive. There seems here to be a wise 
provision of nature, which in some meas- 
ure redresses inequality of strength as 
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between more powerful and less powerful 
nations. If an influence has been at work, 
drawing closer and closer the ties that 
bind one Jew to another, and thus making 
one Jew become more to another, giving 
to each Jew a larger share in the being of 
every other Jew, has it not recorded a 
significant though silent protest against 
cruel and inveterate injury? For thus it 
is that the being of one femen creature 
can be imparted to his brothers and theirs 
tohim. It isno wonder if after seven sad 
centuries the Irishman says of Ireland, in 
the words of a beautiful and simple Scotch 
song of my own time, — 


And she’s a’ the warld to me. 


Our nature would forswear itself, and the 
laws of our being, if it could cast away in 
a moment the results of a long experience. 
Nor is it selfish for a nation, whose life 
has been a life of sorrow, to be concen- 
trated in thought and feeling on itself. I 
might illustrate my argument from Hun- 
gary, and from other cases, but it is need- 
less. In the claim for the benefit of these 
considerations, Ireland can have no rival. 
Gradually, as the call from within is less 
intense, she will open outwards. But it 
may be that those singular and splendid 
virtues, which are in general and daily ex- 
ercise among the Irish people towards 
those whom they deem and feel to be Irish 
like themselves, are not a pure gift of 
their original composition, but are also in 
part the fruit, and if so the reward, of a 
discipline of suffering sharp beyond all 
known example. 

IV. Is there ground to believe that by 
means of what is termed firm government, 
or by some improved action of the execu- 
tive in Ireland, the political question as to 
Irish government can be disposed of? 

We have no cause to wonder if at any 
time situations of extreme difficulty throw 
up, like mushrooms, at a moment’s notice, 
strange suggestions under the notion and 
name of remedies. And it-is a situation 
of extreme difficulty in which men are 
placed when, being laudably disinclined 
to repressive legislation for Ireland, or 
impressed with the difficulty of obtaining 
it, they are also shut out from granting 
the Irish demand by the belief that it 
endangers the security of the empire. 
Hence probably a retreat upon the idea of 
“firm government” as a new specific, 
hitherto undreamt of for the cure of the 
Irish malady. 

The conduct pursued by those who 
propound this recipe, seems to resemble 
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to meet his expenditure, suddenly dis- 
covers that he has a large balance at his 
banker’s, or some other reserve fund, of 
which he had never dreamed. Or as if 
this case were to be dealt with by taking 
out a patent for some new invention, 
which surmounts a difficulty hitherio in- 
superable. If in any other department of 
the administration, or division of the em- 
pire, such a promise of metamorphosis 
were held out, we should at once set it 
down as quackery. We know what dur- 
ing the present century our government, 
taken generally, has been; human, falli- 
ble, chargeable with many faults ; taxing 
its higher organs in ever-increasing meas- 
ure and mostly up to the limit of their 
strength ; passable upon the whole after 
due allowance, and with a marked ten- 
dency to improve as time has gone on. 
Now during all this time has Ireland been 
neglected? Have we sent her only our 
worst men? Or have our best men, who 
have done their best elsewhere, ceased to 
be themselves on crossing the Channel, 
and in Ireland alone have suffered their 
right hands to forget their cunning ? 

Let us look at some of the best-known 
names of those who since have held the 
office of viceroy or of chief secretary. 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Castlereagh, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Melbourne, Lord An- 
glesey, Lord Ellesmere, Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Derby, Lord Carlisle, Lord St. 
Germans, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Mayo, Lord Kimberley, 
Lord Cardwell, Lord Carlingford, Lord 
Spencer, and Lord Hartington. I exclude 
from the list names only belonging to the 
last fifteen years, to keep it more clear of 
controversy. It is not very unequally di- 
vided between the two parties. Were the 
administrators, whose names it contains, 
at least a fair average of our public men? 
Did they upon the whole, like their com- 
peers in other departments, endeavor to 
make the best of the materials that lay to 
hand? Can any other department of the 
State exhibit a more brilliant list of names ? 
Have we of this day suddenly grown into 
such vast dimension, are we such sons of 
Anak, that with the same materials we 
can produce a result perfectly different? 
Their failure is an admitted fact. They 
had a great underlying evil to work against, 
which no administrative ability could cure ; 
but that evil is, by the terms of the ques- 
tion before us, to remain untouched. We 
can understand how the labor of a hand- 
loom weaver, when he gave himself over 
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might deserve to be credited with a ten- 
fold result. But what would be our judg- 
ment of the handloom weaver who should 
have argued against the new machinery 
7 promising that, if he were only let 
alone, he would get the tenfold work out 
of the old machine? 

There is indeed one sense, in which this 
idea of firm government is real and intel- 
ligible. 1 will illustrate it by a very short 
recital. Early in the year 1845, when Sir 
Robert Peel ieepennded his policy as to 
Maynooth, a politician, well known and 
highly respected, called on me to urge 
that I should join in an active opposition 
to the measure. Naturally enough, our 
conversation touched on the course of 
Irish policy generally, and the question of 
“firm government.” “Ah,” said he, “the 
root of the evil all lay in the cowardice of 
the Duke of Wellington at the time of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation. My rec- 
ommendation was to make the Duke of 
Cumberland lord lieutenant, and send 
with him thirty thousand men.” Firm 
government such as this I admit to be no 
phantom, but a thing of flesh and blood, of 
bone and sinew. And if at any time it be 
contemplated as the basis of a policy, I 
only ask that it may be put forward man- 
fully, and without disguise. 

The fact is that a charge of neglect, of 
never having tried, of having missed a 
path that lay straight and open before our 
eyes, and a duty the most elementary of 
all in the eyes of every statesman, is the 
last charge that can be even decently ad- 
vanced against the British administrators 
of the century. Into what shape have we 
not twisted the Irish problem? In what 
variety of attitude have we not bidden the 
uneasy sleeper lie? Relief with coercion, 
and without it; relief sometimes great, 
sometimes small, sometimes none at all. 
Sometimes a government of resistance, 
sometimes of concession, sometimes 
mixed ; a viceroy one way, and a secretary 
the other. Such were among the older 
expedients. In 1829 we withdrew politi- 
cal franchises, in 1832 we began again to 
grant them, and we have persevered. And 
all this has been done deliberately, with 
the best counsels of our best statesmen. 
Sir Robert Peel took office with the great 
British controversy of protection staring 
him in the face; yet he said, “I know it 
well, Ireland is my difficulty.” Lord Bea- 
consfield pointed out that but for us Ire- 
land would have a revolution, and that it 
was the duty of Parliament to give her by 
law what she would, if left to herself, 
make a revolution to obtain. To neither 
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of these most remarkable men did any 
nostrum of “firm government” occur. 
For what lies deep in the soil, it is surely 
idle to scratch the surface. 

V. Whether the establishment of a stat- 
utory Parliament in Dublin will, according 
to the common phrase, make over the 
government of Ireland to Mr. Parnell and 
his friends ? 

Is this assertion supported or not by 
rational presumption; or is the charge 
more applicable, in part at least, to our 
present method ? 

In countries where the representative 
system has been established, it is almost 
a matter of course that the executive gov- 
ernment should be in harmony with it. 
From 1722 to 1795, we endeavored to gov- 
ern Ireland by an executive which held its 
title from an exotic authority. It stood 
side by side with a Parliament, of which 
little more than one-third was really rep- 
resentative, nearly two-thirds being con- 
trolled either by the government, or by 
the owners of boroughs. Even under 
these circumstances it was found that the 
system must undergo a change, and in 
1795 Lord Fitzwilliam was sent to put the 
executive into harmony with the represen- 
tative portion of the Parliament. On 
being put to the proof, the Parliament as 
a whole was found to accept this policy. 
It was abandoned, in defiance of the Par- 
liament, under orders from England, which 
orders were issued under the inspiration 
of an Irish faction, The determination 
was taken to work the government against 
the representative portion of the Parlia- 
ment. But this experiment, in the view 
of its authors, failed so egregiously as to 
require the suppression of the Parliament 
itself. 

We have now an Irish representation 
which, with the exception of two seats, is 
real and popular throughout, and which 
gives to Nationalism an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The Irish policy approved by the 
majority of English voters in the election 
of 1886 was, that we should have the rep- 
resentation of the country one way, and its 
administration the other way. Inasmuch as 
this is a professedly Conservative policy, 
I may fairly request the promoters of it to 
take the future into view. And I ask these 
two questions. First, is there the smallest 
chance of rescuing the representation of 
the country from the Nationalists? Sec- 
ondly, if there is not, is there a chance of 
our continuing — I do not say for a year 
or two, but say for a generation or two— 
with the representation of the country one 
way, and its administration the other way? 
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This experiment was tried, and was 
abandoned, in the colonies ; but they were 
difficult to coerce. It was tried, and was 
abandoned, in the Ionian Islands, which 
were perfectly easy to coerce. It was 
found impracticable in Ireland itself, al- 
though the party opposed to the govern- 
ment, and called the patriots, formed only 
an insignificant proportion of the Parlia- 
ment, and did not command even that 
part of the Parliament in the manner and 
proportion now exhibited by the Nation- 
alists. 

If, then, so far as experience teaches us, 
these Nationalists are to prevail in the 
land, and if they have in them the spirit 
of vengeance which is imparted to them, 
can anything be more unwise than to fos- 
ter and exaspverate that spirit by an in- 
effectual resistance? 

But, resuming the argument nearer the 
source, is it certain, at any rate, that we 
have now given over Ireland to Mr. Par- 
nell anc his friends as far as representa- 
tion is concerned? No one, I believe, is 
so bold as to deny it. Would they then 
retain, do they themselves believe or as- 
sert that they would retain, that posses- 
sion, when a statutory Parliament had 
been established in Dublin? 

It is quite plain, in the first place, that 
their basis as a party would disappear ; 
just as the basis of the Anti-Corn Law 
League disappeared with the repeal of the 
Corn Law. In Canada, until self-govern- 
ment was conceded by the separatists 
of that day, there was always a small 
British party contending against the mass 
of the colonial population. But when 
the concession had been made, this party 
was lost in the general community, and 
all were British. So Nationalism, the 
political creed which has defined itself by 
the demand for a statutory Parliament, 
cannot, under the new conditions, form a 
bond of party union. Anti-Nationalists 
will melt, as the British party melted, 
into the new system; and Irishmen, in- 
stead of choosing men to fight England, 
will choose those whom they may deem 
the best men to conduct their Irish af- 
fairs. 

The mass of mankind are, under an iron 
law, bound by the necessity of subsist- 
ence to absorbing labors. The natural 
condition of a healthy society is, that gov- 
erning functions should be discharged in 
the main by the leisured class. In matters 
where the narrow interests of that class 





scem to be concerned, it has besetting 
sins and dangers. But, for the general | 
business of government, it has peculiar | 


capacities ; and whatever control a good 
system may impose by popular suffrage, 
by gathering representation from all 
classes, by tradition, or opinion, or the 
press, or otherwise, yet, when the leisured 
class is deposed, as it is now to a very 
large extent deposed in Ireland, that fact 
indicates that a rot has found its way into 
the structure of society. Nationalism 
now seeks and finds very efficient repre- 
sentatives, who to a considerable extent 
are not of the leisured class, because the 
leisured clasg, departing from the tradi- 
tions of Irish history, has abandoned and 
excommunicated Nationalism. 

Formerly the upper class of Irishmen, 
whatever their faults, were Irishmen as 
much as the mass, and fought and won 
many battles for Nationalism, both before 
and after 1782. It was a Nationalism 
combined with loyalty, as Nationalism 
always has been combined with loyalty, 
until driven to desperation. Since 1795, 
and especially since the Union, there has 
been a great change in this respect, on 
which I will not now dilate. It is admitted 
that the Union stimulated absenteeism. 
It is obvious that it shifted the centre of 
all Ireland’s special interests, and placed 
it outof Ireland. From the moment when 
a statutory Parliament shall have been 
established in Dublin, the position held b 
the leisured and landed class of Ireland, 
as towards the people, will be entirely 
changed. As one at least of their num- 
ber, to his great honor, has said since this 
controversy began, “ We shall reside, aad 
shall form friendly relations with all other 
classes, and shall become the natural lead- 
ers of the people.” 

And, once the present deep and radical 
cause of conflict is removed, why not? 
The religion, the character, and the old 
traditions of the Irish are all in favor of 
their leaning upon the leisured classes, 
and desiring to be represented by them. 
Are Irish voters feared because they are 
Roman Catholics? But in Ireland Roman 
Catholics always voted except between 
the Act of George II. and the year 1793. 
They never showed a disposition to prefer 
men of lower station to those of higher. 
If the allegation is that, being Roman 
Catholics, they will not choose Protes- 
tants, the answer is they have almost in- 
variably chosen Protestants. Before the 
Union, when Protestants had a monopoly 
in Parliament, the popular leaders out of 
Parliament were almost always Protestant. 
Besides Grattan, they have had two lead- 
ers who rank far beyond the rest, O’Con- 
nell and Parnell; of these two one was 
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Roman Catholic, the other I believe rep- 
resented his diocese in the Synod of the 
Disestablished Church. And it is no 
unreasonable belief, if he owes his posi- 
tion, and singular sway over his followers, 
to his comateaibe powers, yet that these 
are fortified by the fact that birth and edu- 
cation have appropriated him to the landed 
and leisured class. 

VI. Whether we can allow British leg- 
islation to be governed by a movement 
either dependent on, or largely assisted 
by, foreign contributions from America? 

If the proposed legislation be bad, then, 
should it be conceded to foreign effort, it 
will be a shade the worse on that account. 
If it be good, then foreign effort only helps 
to remind us of our duty, and though it 
may be humbling that we should need to 
be so reminded, it is plain that such a 
circumstance cannot be treated as justify- 
ing a refusal to perform it. The question, 
therefore, lies within narrow bounds. It 
is whether foreign subscriptions in aid of 
the Irish cause constitute a just ground of 
offence. And on this question I shall 
ask, first, whether we, the British people, 
can take a high ground in objecting to 
such efforts from abroad. And secondiy, 
whether we have sufficiently considered 
when and how these efforts began. 

And first, if we condemn them, we con- 
demn, as is obvious, our own traditional 
practice. De te fabula narratur. In 
Spain, in Italy, in Greece, perhaps in Po- 
land, England has, within my memory, set 
largely the example of such subscriptions. 
They involve, undoubtedly, much respon- 
sibility, but Englishmen, especially lib- 
eral Englishmen, have not felt generally 
ashamed of them ; and it is pretty certain 
that, if like circumstances were to recur, 
they would be renewed. The responsi- 
bility rises very high, where the funds are 
supplied to support subjects actually in 
armed insurrection. But, in almost all 
these cases, this was the very object with 
which the money was given, Nay, in 
Italy, which constitutes, probably, an ex- 
ception, a well-known member of the Tory 
party, and I believe of the Carlton Club, 
freely and honorably exposed his own life 
in military service under Garibaldi. It 
seems, therefore, very difficult for En- 
glishmen to object on broad grounds of 
principle to pecuniary subscriptions in 
one country for the promotion of public 
purposes, apart from the merits of those 
purposes, in another. 

Let us see, then, whether, if the objec- 
tion “ comes to grief” on broad grounds, 
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estly on narrower grounds ; that is to say, 
if our objection be because the fund is 
American, and because it is for Ireland. 
When we lodge with the American our 
protest against Azs interference, his mind 
will naturally revert to the blockade-run- 
ners in the great struggle with the South. 
And he may urge that that was an inter- 
vention with the direct purpose of main- 
taining a sanguinary conflict in his coun- 
try ; but that he subscribes only to carry 
on a public, legal, parliamentary struggle 
in ours. 

It will not, I presume, be urged against 
America that from within her bosom came 
the machinations for the use of dynamite. 
They were no more hers than the plots 
against the life of Louis Napoleon, which 
so stirred the hotter spirits of France, 
were English. 

Neither need we inquire particularl 
whether, in a country swarming with 
evicted Irish emigrants, of the years fol- 
lowing the famine, such persons, or those 
connected with them, may have contrib- 
uted to the expenses of the movement 
against rents, which in the years 1881-85 
was encountered and put down. 

The present American contributions 
have the countenance of American opinion, 
and the aid of Americans of high station 
and character, free even from the bias of 
Irish extraction. Can we object justly to 
their action? Why should they be 
ashamed of it, or why should we resent 
it? If ever.one country may subscribe 
for the purposes, the peaceful ‘purposes, 
of another, it is when a rich country and 
a kindred country subscribes for a poor 
country, and for the poorest though far 
the largest portion of its people. It is 
when America has enjoyed means of judg- 
ment in some respects even superior to 
ours, for she has known and seen better 
than we do the fruit of our treatment of 
the Irish nation on this side the Atlantic, 
in the views and feelings of the Irish na- 
tion on the other side the Atlantic. 

May there not seem to be, in the outcry 
against present American subscriptions, 
even some taint of ingratitude? When 
and how did they begin? They began, I 
believe, certainly they began to attract no- 
tice, in and after the Losin of 1847. They 
were directed to three ends; and what 
ends? First, towards saving the people 
from death by starvation. Secondly, 
towards saving the people from eviction, 
and paying the rents of the landlords, at a 
time = oe. England reprobated indeed the 
evictions, but did not amend, nay, as we 
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thirdly, they went to carrying forward a 
gigantic work of emigration; a mournful 
remedy indeed for a people who intensely 
love their soil, but yet a real remedy, so 
far that it has powerfully served to obviate 
the recurrence of famine, to slacken the 
intolerable pressure of the demand for the 
occupation of land, and to raise the wages 
of labor and the standard of living above 
starvation point; above that point at 
which, according to the report of the 
Devon Commission, as interpreted by the 
Conservative government of the day, three 
millions of Irishmen cease ng: ragged 
on their equivocal existence in this vale of 
tears. Surely it is not for us either to ex- 
aggerate the evil of subscriptions abroad 
for the cure of mischiefs at home, or to 
provoke a hostile review of the causes, 
which first induced America to direct a 
stream of wealth fed from her own re- 
sources upon Ireland. 

VII. Can the imperial Parliament claim 
the credit of habitual good intention 
towards Ireland? Has its intention when 
good been well informed as well as good ? 
Presuming the intention of Parliament to 
be always good, and always well informed, 
does the imperial Parliament, under the 
established conditions of its working, offer 
a satisfactory provision for dealing with 
the internal affairs of Ireland ? 

The authoress of “ Hurrish,” a recently 
published novel, has, I think, been more 
successful in one matter of great impor- 
tance than any writer of her class, or per- 
haps of oe class. She has made present 
to her readers, not as an abstract proposi- 
tion, but as a living reality, the estrange- 
ment of the people of Ireland from the 
law ; How they are estranged from it in the 
mass, and in what varied shapes, rather 
than degrees, this estrangement exhibits 
itself under the many varieties of character 
and circumstances. As to the wy of this 
alienation, also, she has her answer.* 
“The long-repented sin of the stronger 
country was the culprit.” She thinks 
there was a sin, a deep sin, and (so I con- 
strue her) an inveterate sin; butasin now 
purged by repentance. In other words, 
that the British nations, which on every 
Irish question had six or seven votes in 
Parliament where Ireland has one, have 
now settled into a habit of good and well- 
informed intention towards Ireland, and 
that they also possess a power, the ade- 
quacy of which has been proved, to give 
it effect. This is the question that I de- 
sire to test in its several branches ; first, 
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the goodness of intention; secondly, the 
degree of light and knowledge, with which 
the. good intention has been armed; 
thirdly, the conditions of action, under 
which the very best intention, accompa- 
nied with the most perfect information, 
has been, or can be, brought to a practical 
issue in this case. 

For what period, then, and under what 
limitations, can we firmly predicate a good 
intention of England, and latterl of the 
imperial Parliament, towards Ireland? 
Not in the first four of the seven centuries 
through which the connection has lasted ; 
for in these centuries of cruelty or neg- 
lect Mr. O’Connell has demonstrated, 
not by assertion but by citations from 
authority, that the policy, so far as there 
was a policy, was in the main a policy by 
no means of mere subjugation, but actu- 
ally of extirpation, for the Irish race in- 
habiting the island. Not for the fifth of 
the seven centuries ; it was the century of 
confiscations. Not for the sixth down to 
1782; it was the century of the penal laws. 
All these decency forbids us to defend; 
and we consign them to condemnation, 
and wash our hands of such proceedings. 


‘Hueic roe marépwv péy’ dueivovec ebyoued’ eivar,* 


There is no question now about the 
years following 1782; for they are the 
years which the Irish bless. But who will 
dare to assert that the intention of En- 
gland and of the Parliament was good, 
even from the legislative Union onwards ? 
At that period, we cast aside the virtual 
pledges given to the Roman Catholics as 
ruthlessly as the English of William the 
Third’s time broke the Treaty of Limer- 
ick; and, when the Union had fatally 
weakened the personal ties between land- 
lord and tenant by drawing the peers and 
gentry of Ireland to London, we broke up 
by the Act of 1815 the old traditions of the 
country, transformed the old law in the 
interest of the landlords, and, to succeed 
the centuries of extirpation, of confisca- 
tion, and of penality, we ushered in the 
century of evictions. To the mass of the 
Irish people, it would have been a less 
terrible and smaller grievance to re-enact 
the penal laws. 

From the time when our representative 
system was remodelled by the Reform 
Act, a new spirit, an improved intention, 
became visible and operative in Irish gov- 
ernment, The time of Drummond and 
the viceroys over him has still a place in 
the affectionate recollections of the coun- 
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try. But it is sad to remember not only 
that during all those years the party, whic 
those viceroys represented, was from vari- 
ous causes steadily losing ground in the 
public opinion of England, but that a main 
cause of its declining strength lay in its 
endeavors to do legislative and adminis- 
trative justice to Ireland. In those years 
it was easy to turn anti-Irish as well as 
auth Pogiah feeling to account upon an En- 
glish hustings. 

In support of the contention that, since 
the first Reform Act, good intention has 
in some form prevailed, it may be pointed 
out that a large party at least in this coun- 
try have for the most part been ready to 
extend equal laws and franchises to Ire- 
land ; that at times, and especially in the 
legislation of 1845 and in the Devon Com- 
mission, a kindly spirit guided the action 
of a Conservative government; and that 
ata later time great exceptional changes 
were introduced into Irish laws for Church 
and land with a real desire to show to Ire- 
land that she could obtain from British 
justice and intelligence all the good which 
she could have from a Parliament of her 
own. 

Supposing, however, that this good in- 
tention be admitted, how far does the 
admission go? Surely, as a general rule, 
no governments, not always even the very 
worst, are without it. It is quite possible 
that with a kind of good intention the 
Treaty of Limerick was broken, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam recalled ; and that the king of 
Naples meant well when he trampled un- 
der foot the constitution which he had 
sworn irrevocably to observe, and broke 
up the basis of all law in his country. 
Good intention of the same and no better 
kind may be set down to the credit of the 
series of Parliaments which stifled or 
threw out the scores of bills intended to 
qualify the Irish land laws; includin 
even the House of Lords, which resiste 
effectually the effort of a Conservative 
— in 1845 to mitigate the fright- 

ul evils disclosed by the Devon Commis- 
sion. 

It is more material to ask whether this 
good intention was well informed. Now 
we cannot affirm that the Parliaments be- 
fore 1829 were well informed which suf- 
fered the question of Roman Catholic 
disabilities to fester, until the only choice 
remaining was between concession and 
civil war. But after 1829? The Parlia- 
ment of 1847, which passed the Encum- 
bered Estates Act, had an undoubtedly 

ood intention, the intention of introduc- 
ing capital into Ireland. But its want of 





information and care was so gross, that 
we now look back with astonishment upon 
a measure which, in a country where the 
improvements had almost universally been 
made by the tenants, sold those improve- 
ments over their heads to the incoming 
purchasers, and paid the price to men who 
had not the smallest moral title to receive 
it. I go farther and I touch what con- 
cerns myself. Was the Parliament, or 
the government of 1880 well informed, 
when, guided by local officialism, it 
deemed the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act to be the proper cure for the 
agrarian disorders of Ireland? 

But in truth the difficulty lies much 
deeper. We are treating, be it remem- 
bered, of the local concerns of Ireland, 
which, as distinct from imperial concerns, 
hold a position quite difierent from any 
that belongs to those of Scotland or of 
Wales. On this side the Channel, public 
authority administers the law in sympathy 
with the people. On the other side it 
does not; law wears in Irish eyes a for- 
eign garb; and restraints upon liberty had 
so late as in 1885 become almost habitual. 
In these circumstances it is proposed to 
provide the Irish people with a constitu- 
tional machinery for the despatch of con- 
cerns properly their own. The opposite 
contention is that they ought to remain 
under the immediate care of Parliament, 
together with all other concerns imperial 
and local. Now I am far from sure 
whether as regards the infinitely simpler 
cases of Scotland and Wales this system 
will work for another ten years. But these 
are not burning questions. Let us con- 
sider the case of Ireland, in its relation to 
the manner in which, under the primary 
necessities of one system, affairs of State 
are carried on. 

The vast business of this empire is not 
worked as are the affairs of a shop, fac- 
tory, or farm. There, and in human life 
generally, the day suffices for the work of 
the day, and the agents for the acts to be 
done. Butin the case before us, no effort 
has availed to transact the business within 
the time, or to make the agency equal to 
the work. And all this congestion is fur- 
ther complicated by the primary condi- 
tions of party government, which inces- 
santly mix with the merits of each case a 
cross discussion, as to the effect it ma 
have in bringing administration to a stand- 
still by overthrowing the government of 
the day. Under these circumstances the 
best government never can do its duty, 
but only a small part of its duty. Among 
the particulars of State affairs, the strug- 
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gle for life is incessant, and ends in the 
survival of the strongest. Not the strong- 
est in fitness or in merit, but the strongest 
in the sum of heterogenous considerations, 
gathered out of the world-wide relations 
of the empire, and the intricate working 
of Parliamentary forces, which, when taken 
together, best compound and represent 
the public interest in dealing with what 
must be dealt with, and in postponing 
what only may. In questions organic and 
constitutional, Ireland has had more than 
her share. But in that regular provision 
for the wants of the people which is the 
business of civilized government, she has 
had, and can have, little part. Her weak- 
ness is aggravated by the fact that the 
representatives of her people are, and 
while the present methods last must be, 
almost entirely excluded from that en- 
hanced influence on affairs, which is con- 
ferred by official life. I will not now stop 
to show that in popular education, in the 
administration of justice through the mag- 
istracy, in local government, England, 
Scotland, and Wales have methods which, 
whether perfect or not, have in the main 
been deemed by the nation either good or 
tolerable, while in Ireland the case is re- 
versed. What I wish particularly to put 
into clear view is the hardship Ireland 
suffers from having her local affairs, 
which to her are so vital, brought into 
competition with other demands which 
must usually prevail. The first necessity 
of government is to have the law in har- 
mony with the people. When this neces- 
sity is satisfied, the inconveniences of 
legislative arrear may be borne. But 
where as in Ireland it is not, those arrears 
will not only be far heavier, but they will 
bear a character wholly different. In 
political affairs, when the demand exceeds 
the supply of power to meetit, “the weak- 
est goes to the wall.” Ireland will always 
be the weakest; and not only the weakest, 
but the sorest. I speak in this matter as 
one who has seen what he describes. I 
affirm that it does and must happen that 
a Cabinet has to compromise the good 
of Ireland, in matters strictly her own, 
for considerations essentially non-Irish. 
Practical and primary interests of Ireland 
are set aside or postponed, from special 
as well as general difficulties ; sometimes 
the necessity of party, sometimes the 
crotchet of a cligue, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, sometimes the want of the 
needful contact between the official corps 
and those who represent the Irish people, 
sometimes the unpalatable fact that a 
large proportion of the available time of 





Parliament has already been consumed in 
her name; consumed, that is, in a vain 
attempt to govern her without taking heed 
of that one Irish want, wish, thought, and 
aspiration, which lies at the root of every 
other. 

I submit, then, that the good intention 
of Parliament towards Ireland, even if un- 
deniable, has often been equivocal, has in 
essential matters been fatally ill informed ; 
and that the machinery of our imperial 
legislature has been shown by our present 
experience to be ill adapted for the de- 
spatch of purely Irish concerns. 

VIII. Whether the present State rela- 
tions, tested by results, are so far safe and 
satisfactory, that the people of Great 
Britain ought to be prepared to make 
efforts, and undergo sacrifices, in order to 
maintain them? 

It will have been observed by the jour- 
nal-reading public, that, through a wide 
circle and outside the Liberal party, it has 
become fashionable to express a warm 
desire for a large Irish Land Purchase 
Bill.’ From the Liberal point of view itis 
natural enough on hearing such utterances 
to rejoin, “ What think you of the recep- 
tion given by the electorate at large to the 
Land Purchase Bill of the late govern- 
ment? and does that reception offer you 
much inducement to try again?” From 
the other point of view, it is as natural, 
and is rather usual, to reply that risks of 
collision and of loss, intolerable in con- 
nection with the separation of the coun- 
tries, may be bearable and prudent when 
the object is still to keep Ireland in the 
present sisterly embrace, and even to hug 
her closer than before. 

The question I wish to consider is 
simply this: Whether our present rela- 
tions to Ireland exhibit a state of things 
so desirable that it is worth our while to 
run a risk in money or any other risk in 
order to maintain them; in other words, 
whether it is so valuable that the British 
nation ought to pay a price for it? 

In the first place, I observe that it is a 
commodity for which we pay a heavy price 
in money already. The question, how 
great is this price, has never yet been 
sounded to the bottom. But the sound- 
ings have gone pretty far. We know upon 
indisputable evidence that the optional 
civil expenditure of the State for each per- 
son of the thirty millions (I speak all along 
in round numbers) inhabiting Great Britain 
is about eight shillings, and for each per- 
son of the five millions inhabiting Ireland 
about sixteen shillings. The items of dis- 
putable apportionment in this computa- 
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tion are so few that their bearing on the 
general result may be overlooked. Our 
present relations with Ireland involve 
therefore the payment of an annual price 
amounting to eight times five millions in 
shillings, or two millions of pounds fer 
annum. Is this because money does not 
go so far in Ireland as in England or 
Scotland? On the contrary, it goes far- 
ther. Because Ireland is a poorer coun- 
try, it ought to yield us more for our 
money. If we take this difference at one- 
eighth, the population of Ireland ought to 
cost not eight shillings, but seven; and 
the price we pay for our privilege in up- 
holding the present state of things rises 
to two millions and a quarter. Is this then 
a charge the excess of which is due to 
circumstances operative only for the mo- 
ment? On the contrary, it is an excess 
which has continually grown, and is sure 
to grow. A new chapter of excess, in- 
deed, was opened in August last, when 
the administration propounded their pol- 
icy of public works, at the charge wholly 
or partially of the State, for Ireland. Nor 
is that proposal one for which they can 
be blamed. It is part, in reality, of the 
mandate which they have received from 
the English electorate. Just as in the 
colonies, before they obtained home rule, 


we had to bear many charges from which 
we are now exempt, so in Ireland each 
refusal of self-government will have to 
be gilded with a new coating of public 


money. We have thus in civil expendi- 
ture alone an annual charge of say two and 
a quarter millions, which as it is perma- 
nent represents a capital, like two and a 
quarter millions in the funds, exceeding 
seventy millions sterling; and, as it is 
steadily increasing, represents in reality 
much more. 

But there is also to be considered the 
important head of military expenditure. 
We have not under this head the same 
means of accurate comparison; because 
the average amount of force maintained in 
the two islands would not perhaps be ac- 
cepted as an exact criterion. Great Brit- 
ain is so to speak the military bank, from 
which must be drawn whatever supplies 
Ireland may need. It was proposed un- 
der the lately rejected Government of Ire- 
land Bill to charge Ireland with one and 
two-thirds millions annually for army and 
navy, Or say, 1,100,000/. for army alone. 
At too/. per head, this sum would main- 
tain a force of eleven thousand in Ireland. 
If we take the average amount of the 
standing army in Ireland at twenty-five 
thousand, the saving with eleven thousand 
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would be 1,400,0004 fer annum. The 
demands of Scotland and Wales in mili- 
tary force are small, and there are many 
who believe that Ireland would not re- 
quire a force nearly so large as eleven 
thousand men, Others may say she would 
require more. But itmay be remembered 
that, when Ireland in the last century had 
a government and — of her own, she 
entailed in peace no military charge upon 
this country. And if it were desired on 
this side the Channel to revive that sys- 
tem, I have never heard that she would 
object. No one can deny that the mili- 
tary charge of the present system is enor- 
mous, and if the saving on permanent 
charge were placed so low as one million, 
when this is added to the civil expendi- 
ture, it appears that our excess charge for 
Ireland is, and under the existing system 
will probably continue to be, annually a 
sum of three and a quarter millions; so 
that, to make a permanent provision for 
this charge, we should require to lay out 
a hundred millions. It would seem then 
that the proposal to make a bad or doubt- 
ful investment in Irish land purchase for 
the sake of the great advantage of perpet- 
uating or prolonging our relations with 
Ireland on their present footing, is one 
which can hardly be recommended on 
pecuniary grounds. It must draw its at- 
tractions from some other source. 

We may indeed at once concede that a 
debtor and creditor account is not decisive 
of the whole case. If it could be so in 
any case it would be in this. For while 
it is (in my judgment) sufficiently evident 
that the present relations with Ireland 
impose upon Great Britain a very heavy 
charge, there comes from Ireland a com- 
plaint, long, loud, and persistent, that she 
is unduly charged. What is worse, it is 
difficult to deny that there is much truth 
in her complaint also. Now it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine an arrangement which is 
dear but worth all the money. It is less 
easy to conceive of an arrangement, where 
two only are concerned, which each of 
them finds extremely burdensome, and yet 
which one persistently forces upon the 
other. Yet such a thing is possible pro- 
vided the scheme, however faulty as matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, supplies 
an equivalent in the general content and 
satisfaction it produces. Shall it then be 
on this ground that the English electorate 
may be invited to persist in refusing to 
leslend a domestic legislature ? 

Full soon, however, we make the dis- 
covery that, in opening a new chapter of 
the inquiry, we have not got into smoother 
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water. The Englishman, asked whether 
he finds satisfaction in his existing rela- 
tions with Ireland, sees in the question 
either a bad joke or a wanton mockery. 
To the Irishman, that is to three-fourths 
of the Irish nation, no one would put the 
question at all. They have answered it 
already by sending to Westminster eighty- 
five out of their total of one hundred and 
one representatives of the people to im- 
plore a great change in those relations, as 
being for the Irish people intolerable. So 
far therefore as the present is concerned, 
the matter does not admit of doubt. But 
then there is always the future to fall back 
upon. Now regard to the future, as 
against a slavish adhesion to the present, 
is a note of the highest statesmanship. 
But it must be a reasonable regard, a re- 
gard which accepts every light which argu- 
ment and experience can supply. For 
otherwise he whose plea is not sustained 
by a principle, a fact, or a presumption, 
may always seek safety, if not triumph, in 
the exercise of the gift of prophecy. 

To which category does the argument 
from the future in this case belong ? 

The allegations cognizable by reasoning 
seem to be these. One, that the Scottish 
Union having been obtained like the Irish 
by bribery, and having, at its inceptiou, 


also been hateful to Scotland, came gener- 


ally into favor there. The other is that 
the Irish, comparatively few and weak, 
having learned the judgment of the En- 
glish, who are many and strong, will desist 
rom the prosecution of a hopeless cause. 
There was an Union in Scotland, and an 
Union in Ireland, just as there was a river 
in Monmouth and a river in Macedon. 
Scotland, through a long course of cen- 
turies, had upon the whole maintained 
her independence. Ireland had been un- 
der the mailed heelof England. Scotland 
had her own legislative and executive 
powers. Our English executive ruled in 
Ireland, and directly commanded more 
than two-fifths of the Parliament by place 
and pension. In Scotland, Mr. Burton, 
her latest and most authoritative historian, 
denies that bribery has been proved. The 
payments adduced to support the charge 
scarcely reach a thousand pounds for 
every hundred thousand spent in Ireland, 
where there was a vast further mass of 
bribery through secret service money, 
honors, offices, and commissions. In 
Scotland, a large independent national 
party favored the Union ; in Ireland there 
was no such party. In Scotland the En- 
glish government had not the means either 
to cajole or to intimidate. In Ireland, 
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what was for this purpose a foreign au- 
thority arrested independent voting by 
dismissals from office; foreign hints of 
favor to Roman Catholics were employed 
to neutralize the higher opposition, while 
(witness Lord Cornwallis) plunder, mur- 
der, rape, and military violence in every 
form were used to intimidate the people, 
and the armed force of the island was 
raised to a number truly enormous. Scot- 
land, taken at the worst, was like a man 
who had had a fall in wrestling, but whose 
gre strength was unimpaired ; Ireland 
ike one who in his fall had received a 
mortal shock. For the peers and land- 
lords of the country, who down to the 
Union had acted in the face of England 
as the natural leaders of the people, were 
partly bought over, and partly by the re- 
vival of religious bigotry and the attrac- 
tion of the imperial centre estranged, even 
as now we see them estranged, with rare 
exceptions, from the national sentiment of 
their countrymen. Scotland retained all 
the means she had had before of vindicat- 
ing her national independence. Ireland, 
united in 1795, was now paralyzed by the 
war of class with class, and of religion 
with religion. For Ireland, the question 
all along was a question between her anda 
foreign country ; for Scotland, the contro- 
versy was domestic and national through- 
out. In Scotland the Union was at first 
the object of a factitious, as well as of a 
genuine hostility. The Jacobites, repre- 
sentatives of the very men who under the 
later Stuarts had sought to govern the 
country by foreign influence, availed them- 
selves of the unpopularity of the Union to 
swell the chorus against it. Sooner or 
later, undue depreciation is commonly 
followed by excess of praise. Gradually 
it came to be felt in Scotland that enor- 
mous benefits had unquestionably followed 
the Union in the shape of common citizen- 
ship and freedom of trade. The Union 
has now for a century or more had the 
credit of these benefits, which might per- 
haps have been conferred without it; and 
other circumstances, among them the vast 
influence exercised by “the Magician of 
the North,” and the vast extension of pop- 
ular franchises, have tended to obviate all 
jealous criticism. _Two facts are beyond 
dispute. The immeasurable advantage of 
a moral union between the two nations 
has been obtained. And as regards the 
legislative measure there has been a grad- 
ual process of reconciliation visibly at 
work. It is not necessary to dive further 
into the future. But turning to the second 
allegation we are bidden to found our 
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hopes on the expectation that the mind of 
Ireland will submit to the voice of En- 
gland given at the general election of 
1886. It is expected that in a- matter 
where Ireland has (so to speak) an integral, 
and England a partial concern, the people 
of Ireland will consent to substitute the 
English conviction for their own, and this 
although they have the support of Scot- 
land, of Wales, and of a large minority (to 
say the least) in England itself; even a 
majority in that part of England where 
English energy is commonly supposed 
most to abound. Will this be so? 

trust the matter will be seriously exam- 
ined; for the case will be very serious, if 
we should build upon this expectation, 
and then find ourselves disappointed, 

Analogy may here afford us a guidance, 
real if not complete or precise. Does it 
commonly happen that a smaller country 
accepts an incorporation, legislation, and 
administration, which it dislikes, at the 
wish of a larger country? Belgium did 
not accept it from Holland; and she suc- 
ceeded (happily for all) in breaking the 
law of Europe to sustain her refusal. 
Holstein did not accept the will of Den- 
mark, nor Lombardy nor Venetia the will 
of Austria, nor the Ionian Islands the will 
of England. In all these cases the minor 
people has heard the voice, has known 
and felt the pressure of the major; and 
= in every instance the zo of the weak 
las prevailed against the aye of the strong. 
We are told that the negative in the case 
of Ireland is to disappear. Can so much 
as a single instance be quoted where it 
has been withdrawn ? 

After 1707, each generation of men, as 
it rose and lived and passed away, saw 
the Scottish Union rise in the estimation 
of the Scottish people. In Ireland the 
case has been exactly reversed. There 
is no period, nor any fraction of a period, 
at which Ireland has ceased to lament the 
lost charter of her nationality. Down to 
1829 she had absolutely no voice in Par- 
liament except a voice that spoke to con- 
tradict her heart’s desire. She has now 
acquired one, but it was by slow degrees. 
The spasmodic effort at a rising in 1803, 
the ignored Dublin meeting in 1810, the 
lawful county demonstration in 1820 put 
down by military force, just served, as we 
now see, to keep alive her remonstrance. 
The first sign of national life appeared in 
the Clare election of 1828. A fresh ac- 
cess followed the Reform Act of 1832. 
The short career of Lucas, and the lead- 
ership of Butt, produced further develop- 
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ments. Gradually, and most.of all under 
Parnell, she acquired the firmest form of 
Parliamentary organization. The sole re- 
maining bar was removed when the narrow 
franchise opened out into the fulness of 
national expression under the act of 1884. 
Between 1874 and 1885 the small phalanx 
gradually, as one seat after another was 
opened and refilled, acquired solidity and 
strength. At every stage,as the obstruc- 
tions to national utterance have been re- 
moved, the voice has become more and 
more clear and loud. As the popular rep- 
resentation has become a reality, it has 
been more and more decisively shown that 
the removal of such grievances as to our 
eye were impalpable and salient, was not 
enough. That a people is the best judge 
of its own internal wants; that the Irish 
for this purpose are a people ; that what- 
ever power is added to the national stock 
a improved education, by extended fran- 
chises, or by even the humbler forms of 
local government, will all run,into the one 
channel of steady, undying demand for 
the restoration of the national life by reviv- 
ing, in Ireland’s ancient capital, the man- 
agement of Irish affairs. Some may even 
hold it to be most happy that the demand, 
as it has become sonorous, has also be- 
come by careful definition, in their view, 
both determinate and safe. 

It seems then that the expectation which 
we are told to entertain is an expectation 
in defiance of all analogy elsewhere, and 
of a course of indications on the spot reg- 
ularly progressive and entirely consentient 
through three generations of men. While 
as regards the comparison with Scotland, 
it stands thus: the one Union steadily 
rose in the estimation of the people; the 
other has witnessed a continual rise of the 
forces arrayed against it. 

The sum then of the matter, so far as 
the scope of the present paper is con- 
cerned, appears to be this. As a general 
rule of politics, when public attention has 
been effectually directed to some measure 
or — and the question arises whether 
it shall be continued or abrogated, those 
who defend it very commonly do it on 
some or all of the following pleas. That 
it is economical, a matter of no insignifi- 
cant concern. That it conduces to the 
honor of the country, and advances its 
reputation in the judgment of the world. 
That it gives solid and general satisfaction 
to the people. That the removal of it 
would be a measure of disturbing and rev- 
olutionary tendency ; or that it promotes 
the efficient working of our governing 
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institutions. Now, when we test the pres- 
ent methods for governing Ireland by 
these criteria, the result is as follows. 
First, that it is governed at a cost civil 
and military which, if applied to the em- 
pire generally, not even the wealth of 
Great Britain could sustain. Next, that 
we have banished the sons of Ireland 
wholesale, in this and in preceding gen- 
erations, to other lands kindlier to them 
than their own, and the seed thus sown 
broadcast has grown up into so many cen- 
tres of adverse foreign opinion; while 
more generally I believe that from the 
whole compass of foreign literature it is 
impossible to cull a single witness in our 
favor. Next that, instead of giving satis- 
faction to the populations of the two 
islands, every man on this side the water 
is discontented with the present relations, 
while Ireland regards them with a senti- 
ment for which simple discontent is too 
weak a word. Further, that under the 
name of a canservative resistance we are 
defending innovation, while the whole ob- 
ject of the Irish is to restore the tradition 
of their fathers; and that by promoting 
absenteeism, we estrange in sympathy, and 
too often in person also, from Ireland the 
most responsible of its citizens, the natu- 
ral leaders of society, and the proper 
checks upon aJl violent and disorganizing 
tendencies. And lastly, that by blocking 
the way with Irish business we have effec- 
tually hindered the progress of British 
legislation, and have now, while saddling 
our Parliament with intolerable labors, 
fallen into arrears which are also felt to be 
intolerable. These are propositions which 
in their essence turn upon fact rather than 
opinion, and which are severed by a pretty 
clear line from the more hotly debatable 
portions of the subject. And the question 
I ask is, What are the compensations 
which we either have received, or can 
rationally hope to receive, for these grave 
and serious mischiefs? Are discontent 
and discredit, penalty in treasure and in 
the stoppage of good laws, commodities 
so precious, that the people of England 
will make further efforts and sacrifices in 
order to their perpetuation? Is there not 
a real problem before tus? and will not the 
political genius of this nation, which in 
every other quarter has, by the removal 
of discontent, strengthened and not re- 
laxed the bonds of empire, show the 
world, in the only case that still remains 
unprovided for, that, by carefully acting 
on the same principles in appropriate 
form, we may be enabled to bring about 
the same beneficial results ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PAT-A-CAKE, 


THE cottage inhabited by Mrs. Cable 
with her grandchildren, and by Richard, 
her son, when ashore, was small, built of 
boards, painted white, with green windows, 
and a vivid green door. A good many 
houses in this part were of wood. When 
a wreck was broken up, the planks of the 
deck sold very cheap, were bought, and 
served for the construction of cottages ; 
they were laid on, feathered or weather- 
boarded, so that no joint could let in wind 
and rain. In the west of England such 
houses would not last; the ever moist 
atmosphere would bring about rot; but 
along the east coast the sun is hot and the 
air dry, and these wooden houses will 
endure for a century. The cottage was 
tiled; and over the brown tiles was laid a 
trellis of wood, on which a vine was 
stretched. The vine was not allowed to 
extend over the wooden walls; but it 
rioted on the roof and there ripened its 
purple clusters. That was a great day 
for the elder of the seven children when 
father ascended a ladder and scrambled 
over the roof, plucking the grape bunches, 
sweet and warm from the sun’s kisses, 
and gave a cluster to each. 

etween the road and the cottage was 
a narrow strip of garden, hedged with 
sweetbriar. In this strip grew tulips, 
narcissi, polyanthi, and velvety, brown, 
yellow-eyed auriculas. The soil suited 
bulbs, as does that of Holland. 

The principal garden was at the back of 
the cottage; it covered an acre, and ex- 
tended to a ditch and a line of willows, 
fine trees that whitened in every wind. 
In those willows the nightingale built and 
sung every year. Near the dike also grew 
a large, ungainly mulberry; it had been 
originally a branch of an old tree, cut off 
by a former inhabitant of the cottage who 
had been gardener at the Hall; and he 
had stuck the branch into the soil of his 
own garden, where it had taken root and 
grown into a tree that bore fruit in due 
season, but never grew into a gainly, 
goodly tree. Nor could the children enjoy 
all its fruit, for it leaned towards the dike, 
and dropped many of its fleshy berries 
into the water, where they floated, nibbled 
at by tadpoles and gudgeon. But there 
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were enough for the little ones shed upon 
the gravel and grass, and they picked 
them up at the time when they fell, and 
put them in bottles with sugar, and ate 
them as they listed, smearing their lips 
and hands with purple. 

In the hedge were some sloe-bushes 
clipped like thorns, and the bitter blue 
berries were also eagerly sought by the 
children; but they were not suffered to 
pick the bullace, tiny round plums off a 
small tree in the angle of the garden. 
These, grandmother made into preserves 
against the season when there was no 
fruit. 

Now was spring, and there was promise 
of yield ; the storm had torn off the petals 
of the apples ; but the low-growing bullace 
and the sloe blossoms had set before the 
storm. 

The children were all out in the sun, 
sitting on the bank, with the sloe-bushes 
behind them. They wore no hats or caps ; 
the light air played with their shining yel- 
lowhair. They sat watching their father, 
who was digging in the garden; and 
Mary, the eldest, had the baby on her lap. 
Grandmother was within, engaged on 
household duties. Numerous white but- 
terflies were about, chasing each other, 


gamboling over the broccoli plants, and 
seemed like flickering willow leaves adrift 


in the air. Every Essex garden along 
the coast has its bed of white poppies. 
The people suffering from ague and low 
fever have faith in the decoction of the 
round seed-vessels; but there were no 
poppies in Cable’s garden. Bessie had 
never approved of the use of the narcotic, 
because her mother had insisted that, in 
Cornwall, folks got on very well with- 
out it. 

Richard had a bundle of peasticks ; and 
after he had earthed up his early potatoes, 
he began to stake the delicate trailing 
peas, that were already bursting into white 
blossom. They should have been staked 
before; but his duties on the lightship 
~ prevented his attending to them ear- 
ier. 

Little Susie sat nearest the herb-bed, 
which was laid out on the slope to the 
hedge, and faced the sun. A way to the 
beach went behind this hedge; it had a 
wall between it and the garden—a low 
wall, three feet high, and from the wall 
into the garden sloped the bank. On top 
of it grew the sloes. The wall and bank 
ended at the dike, and thence the path 
dissipated itself in strands of gravel among 
coarse turf; a trodden way from the vil- 
lage led to the expanse of wild ground; 
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and from the edge of that, every one went 
his own path. 

The herbs grown on this bank were 
thyme, marjoram, mint, and rue. Baby, 
asleep on Mary’s lap, had a handful of 
crushed young leaves of mint in her tiny 
grasp. She had been allowed to feel and 
smell the fresh leaves, and had grabbed 
them, to thrust them into”her mouth. 
When plucked away, she had retained a 
handful, and gone to sleep still holding it. 

The bees were busy over the garden, 
searching in the full sweet flowers; and 
Susie watched a great bumble which was 
clogging its hind legs with pollen from 
the blossoms, when she was startled to 
see something like a big spider creep 
from under the leafy sloes and run down 
among the thyme towards her. It wasa 
thin white human hand, with the nerves 
strongly accentuated, and the blue veins 
puffed on the back. On one finger was a 
gold ring with a blood-stone in it, engraved 
with arms. Susie knew nothing of arms, 
but she recognized the ring, and the bot- 
tle-green cuff on the arm to which the 
hand belonged ; and throwing herself over 
on her breast, she laid hold of the hand 
with both hers, and proceeded to pull at 
the ring, which she had failed to secure 
two days before in the grounds of the 
Hall. 

As she lay among the thyme trying to 
get the ring off, she saw under the dense 
foliage of the sloes, between the stems, 
the face of the gentleman who had spoken 
to granny in the Hall grounds. She could 
make out that it was the same; she saw 
his pale-blue watery eyes and his thin 
nose. The sun shone now on one side of 
his nose, and she thought that she could 
see crimson on the other side instead of 
shadow. He held his finger up to his lips 
and nose, and his head nodded. 

Susie tugged at the hand and twisted 
the ring, but could not get it off. 

“What are you about, Susie ?— crush- 
ing the thyme?” called her father. 

The little child turned her golden head 
round, let go the finger, and made some 
answer which Richard did not catch and 
understand. When Susie looked again 
for the hand, it was withdrawn. 

Voices were audible on the path behind 
the hedge. 

“ What! Mr. Gotham, you here? Come 
out to solicit votes from the winkles, or to 
tally-ho after the crabs?” 

“]—I don’t like being chaffed,” an- 
swered the gentleman. “Iam glad to see 
you, dear Josephine, after your fortunate 
escape from the sea.” 
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“To-day is the last meet of the har- 
riers,” said the girl. “Why are you not 
with them? Cousin Gotham, are not you 
something like the crab and lobster, that 
assume their scarlet when their hunting 
days are over, and they are boiled and 
done for?” 

“Your peril of life has not improved 
~~ complained Gabriel. “ You are very 
1ard and unkind.” 

“T!” laughed the girl. “Not a bit; 
only I do not humbug you, like others. 
Now I must leave you. What are you 
doing here, so far from home? I have 
come to thank my preserver and see his 
little ones, for whom I have brought some 
sweetmeats.” 

“You came across the turf, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes. Havel beentrespassing? Will 
you prosecute me?” 

Richard Cable had heard Josephine’s 
voice and what she said. He stood up- 
right, holding a pea stick, and his face 
became of a warm color. He hesitated 
whether to leave his work and go to the 
bank and speak to her over the hedge, or 
remain where he was, and wait till she 
came. Whilst he hesitated, he heard her 
calling him from behind the dike. 

“Mr. Cable! Have you a plank? I 
will come over to you this way, instead of 
going round by the street.” 

“There is a bridge, miss, a little far- 
ther down.” 

He threw down the stick, and walked 
along the brink of the ditch to the end, 
and opened a wicket-gate that closed the 
passage over a plank. 

She tripped across and came through 
the gate. “Where are the children?” 
she asked; then answered herself: “Oh 
— there! sitting in the sun. What yellow 
heads they all have, and blue eyes! How 
many? Seven, did you say? I see but 
six. Ah! one carries the baby. What a 
frightful burden a baby must be — like an 
imposition at school.” 

“Did you ever, when a little child, go 
out a walk in spring and dig up a prim- 
rose, and carry it home in the lap of your 
pinafore ?” asked Cable. 

“T did not wear pinafores when I went 
out of doors.” 

“ Of your frock, then?” 

“I dare say I may have done something 
of the kind.” 

“It was a burden; but it was a delight. 
I have seven little roots of primroses in 
my arms, and I carry them gladly wherever 
I go, thinking nothing of their weight,” 





said Richard Cabie. “ Love lightens bur- 
dens.” 

“If ever I did dig up a flower, you may 
be sure I made the nurse carry it for 
me.” 

“] will let no one carry mine for me,” 
he said, and caught up the baby and kissed 
it; then Mary, held her to his heart a 
moment and set her down again; then 
Susie, Effie, Jane, Martha, Lettice; and 
as he held up each, he named the chiid, 
only the baby he did not name — that was 
Bessie, called after his mother. ‘ Look 
here, Miss Cornellis; Bessie is wear- 
ing the socks I knitted when we were 
wrecked. I finished them before I got 
home.” 

“T am not surprised at the children lov- 
ing you,” said Josephine. “I should love 
any one who cared for me.” 

“* Have you no one to do that?” 

She shook her head. “My father— 
after his fashion; my aunt —after hers; 
neither, no one — after yours.” 

He looked at her attentively. It seemed 
to him indeed a marvellous thing that this 
beautiful girl should have to complain of 
lack of love. 

“Go on,” she said, “with your garden- 
ing. I will not disturb you. Let me sit 
on the bank with the children and talk to 
them, and watch you, and I will sing to 
them a song and feed them with sweet- 
meats.” 

Then, almost reluctantly, he returned 
to the planting of the pea-rods ; and as he 
worked, he looked across, between the 
alder-sticks, at Josephine, who had taken 
a place on the sloping bank and thrown 
off her hat, as the shadow of the twinklin 
willows fell athwart the place she had 
selected. She took out a cornet from a 
small basket she carried, and the children 
instinctively gathered round her. 

“It is a duty,” she said to herself — “a 
duty that must be gone through. I prom- 
ised Cable to visit and play with his white 
mice.” Then, as she held up a candied 
elval plum, and the little creatures raised 
themselves towards it with wide eyes and 
open mouths, and their golden hair rolled 
back over their shoulders — “ After all, the 
creatures are pretty, and perhaps less in- 
supportable than most children are,” she 
said to herself. 

She wore a light dress, with a crimson 
ribbon about her throat supporting a gold 
locket. There were crimson bows on her 
pretty dress, sprigged and spotted with 
rose. The red agreed with her dark hair 
and complexion. 
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Richard Cable continued to observe her 
as he worked. He was flattered and 
pleased that she took notice of his chil- 
dren and sat down among them to amuse 
them. 

She sang to them. She had a rich, 
cultivated voice; she sang the same mer- 
maid’s air that she had sung in the stranded 
ship —the song from “Oberon.” Rich- 
ard Cable could not understand the words, 
knew nothing of the origin of the song; 
but he recalled the melody at once -—a 
lovely melody among all the beautiful 
creations of Weber. Josephine took little 


Bessie the baby in her arms, and swayed 
the child as she sang : — 


O wie wogt es sich schén auf der Fluth, 
Wenn die miide Welle im Schlummer ruht. 


Cable signed to Mary, who looked round 
to her father with a pleased face; and 
Mary started to her feet and ran to him 
when he beckoned. 

“ Bring me her hat; do not let her see,” 
whispered Cable. 

Then the child rejoined the group, and 
presently returned with the straw hat of 
Josephine. 

Richard had stooped to the border of 
red double daisies and gathered some, and 
these he now thrust under the red ribbon 
that girded the white straw. Then he 
resumed his work; and when Josephine 
had ceased, she heard a whistle, soft and 
sweet, repeating from among the peasticks 
the air of the mermaid’s song. 

“Hark, hark!” exclaimed Josephine, 
laughing ; “do you hear the nightingale? 
It has caught my air.” 

“No!” said little Effie. 
whistling.” 

“He knows that tune,” said Mary. “ He 
has whistled it since he came home to 
us.” 

Richard Cable had not known it before 
he heard the girl sing it on the stranded 
lightship ; after that, he could not shake it 
out of his head. Why did not Cable leave 
his work and go up to the girl and speak 
to her? Was his work of so great im- 
portance that it could not be neglected for 
afew minutes? Was his time so precious 
that he could devote none of it to her? 
No; he was afraid of her. He was indeed 
attracted by her; but the attraction she 
exercised on him alarmed him. He had 
thought a good deal about her since he had 
returned home; as the tune of the mer- 
maid’s song hung about his memory, so 
did her face, so did the words she had said, 
the intonation of her voice. the movements 
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of her graceful figure. All the time that 
she sang and played with his children, he 
was aware of a power exerted to draw 
him to her through the barrier he built 
up between of peasticks. Nevertheless, 
he would nct yield to the force, because 
he had an instinctive consciousness that 
it was harmful to him, wouid disturb his 
peace of mind, and trouble his relations to 
his children. She, also, as she sat with 
the children, wanted him to leave his gar- 
dening and come to her. She was drawn 
to him by his simplicity, his sympathy, 
gentleness, and truth — qualities she did 
not meet with in her own home, and which 
possessed a strange fascination for her, 
She had told him to continue his work, 
but was vexed that he had taken her at her 
word. 

Then she called out: ‘“* Come here, Mr, 
Cable ! I must show you something.” 

He could not refuse; he came slowly 
towards her, shyly, with his cap off, and 
the sun on his curling hair. 

“See!” she exclaimed gleefully; “I 
have taught your baby something. Itcan 
even now enjoy pat-a-cake baker’s man. 
You told me on the ship that it had not 
reached that pitch of education; I have 
carried her over the Rubicon.” 

Cable smiled as he saw Josephine re- 
peat the infantile verses whilst she struck 
the baby’s little palms. As the group was 
intent on the play, they heard a cough; 
and Josephine looking round was sur- 
prised to see her father in the garden. 
She colored, rose up, and gave the baby to 
Mary. 

“T have come to see you, Mr. Cable,” 
said Cornellis. “I little supposed that I 
should find my daughterhere. She ought 
to be at home; it is her practising hour 
on the piano; but her late escapade has 
unhinged her; she neither recognizes 
what she ought to do, nor is aware where 
she ought not to go.” 

“ How did you come here, papa?” asked 
Josephine, not at all abashed. 

“I came by the door of the house. 
Mrs. Cable told me I should find her son 
in the garden ; she did not tell me I would 
find you here.” 

“She did not know. 
dike.” 

“Itis indifferent to me how you came; 
I shall take good care to see you back,” 
he said coldly. “Iam here to speak not 
to you, but to Mr. Cable.” He turned to 
Richard, who looked at him with a puzzled 
expression. 

“You were good enough to save Miss 
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Cornellis from drowning,” said the gentle- 
man stiffly, witha coldface. “1 have felt 
it my duty to come here to offer you a 
small gratuity — acknowledgment, I mean, 
for your services. I cannot in conscience 
allow your act to pass unrewarded.” 

Cable became very red. 

Josephine looked sharply at him. 

“ T expect no acknowledgment,” said the 
sailor curtly. 

“ You may not expect it; but that will 
not prevent your accepting it—a _ ten- 
pound note.” 

Cable put his hand behind him. “I 
will receive nothing, sir,” he said. “ What 
I did for Miss Josephine was my duty. 
I would do it for any one. I refuse an 
acknowledgment. I am paid already, 
over and over, by Miss Josephine’s visit 
to-day.” 

“That is right,” said Josephine, with a 
flash out of her brown eyes. “I knew you 
would refuse.” 

“Of course Ido. I would do anything 
in the world for you, if you were in any 
danger, in any trouble; you know that, I 
hope?” 

“T am sure of it,” said the girl. - 

Cable was agitated, partly with anger at 
the proposal of the father, partly with 
exultation at the daughter’s recognition 
of his readiness to serve her unrewarded. 

“ Papa,” said Josephine, with a wicked 
light in her eyes and her lips twitching 
maliciously, “if you are really grateful 
to Dicky Cable and wish to please him, 
not humiliate him, shall I tell you what to 
do?” 

“What?” he asked, frowning. 

“ Play pat-a-cake with the baby.” She 
snnped, caught up little Bessie, gave her 
a kiss, and held the child towards her 
father. 

Mr. Cornellis turned sharply away. 
“*How can you be so inconsiderate, so 
foolish, Josephine! Come home instantly 
with me.” 

From behind the sloe hedge sounded 
a cackling laugh; but though Cornellis 
heard it, he gave it no heed. 

As he left the cottage with Josephine, 
he turned to her with an ugly expression 
on his mouth, and said: “ You are a fool. 
Do you not know what you are exposing 
yourself to? Do you not think that peo- 
ple will talk?” 

“ Talk — talk about what?” 

“T say you are a fool. I’ve heard 
sneers already — about you and that lout.” 

“ What lout?” 

“ Richard Cable.” 

“Dicky? I’m sure I do not care.” 


| 





From The National Review. 
WILLIAM BARNES AND HIS POEMS OF 
RURAL LIFE 


IN THE DORSET DIALECT.* 


WILLIAM BARNES, one of the most 
remarkable and least widely appreciated 
poets of our time, was born in 1800 or 
1801 at an old farmhouse near Sturmins- 
ter Newton in Blackmore Vale, Dorset ; 
a county wherein his forefathers had held 
land for several centuries. His parents 
were not wealthy, and the intention was 
to bring him up to some kind of business ; 
but from his mother he inherited a taste 
for poetry and art, and his own bright, 
eager, yet tenacious and persevering spirit 
led the boy to train himself diligently in 
languages and literature. After a few 
years spent in solicitors’ offices as clerk, 
e set up as a schoolmaster at Mere, and 
afterwards at Dorchester, making himself 
meanwhile master not only of Latin and 
Greek and the chief modern European lan- 
guages, but also of Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Hebrew. But that intense interest and 
affection for his own country which is 
stamped on every poem that he wrote, 
concentrated his studies, above all, upon 
the Welsh, the early English, and the 
great country dialects from which our own 
present tongue has been developed. 

In 1838 Mr. Barnes began his university 
career at St. John’s, Cambridge. The 
rest of his life may be briefly told. In 
1844 his first collection of Dorset poems 
appeared, followed in 1847 and 1863 by 
two more.t Many other books on philol- 
ogy, history, and archeology, proved his 
energy and range of interests. In 1847 
he took holy orders, and in 1862 became 
parish priest of Winterbourne Came, close 
to Dorchester. And here, respected and 
loved by all, poor and rich alike, on the 
7th of October 1886, he died, far advanced 
in his eighty-sixth year, peaceful, happy, 
and bright in spirit as a young child. 

In the October of 1885 I had the privi- 
lege of visiting Mr. Barnes in his low- 
roomed, thatched, cottage rectory at Came. 
He was then wholly confined to his bed- 
room; where as he sat, propped up, with 
his snowy hair and beard, in a scarlet cap 
and a dressiug-gown edged with some 
white fur, he seemed the living present- 
ment of some high-born Venetian senator 


* A lecture delivered in ihe Theatre of the Museum, 
11th November, 1886, by F. T. Palgrave, professor of 
poetry in the University of Oxford. 

t The three co'lections were published in one handy 
volume, with a glossary, by Messrs. K. Paul, 1883. A 
very remarkable series of similar poems, in ** common 
English,” which I have not space to examine here, was 
brought out in 1868 by Macmillan and Co, 
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or doge, such as might have been painted 
by Tintoretto for the great council hall of 
the Ducal Palace. His hands were thin 
and delicate, his eye brilliant in lustre, his 
brow beautifully moulded. Everything 
expressed refinement of mind and beauty 
of soul; the brightness of the poet’s eter- 
nal youth; the peace which is enjoyed 
only by “the royal heart of innocence.” 
He spoke to me a little about the work of 
his life, with the cheery consciousness of 
one who had tried throughout to do his 
duty to God and man; seeming equally 
glad to live, and happy in the near pros- 
pect of departing. 

I left him with wishes that we might 
meet again. But it was not to be. On 
this day month —the 11th of last October 
—I was again before the gate leading 
down to the little rectory, deep amongst 
trees as yet untouched byautumn. There 
I saw the plain elm coffin carried out and 
placed on a little hand-bier, covered only 
by many wreaths and crosses of white, 
spring-like flowers ; then drawn forth and 
followed by a little crowd of the poet’s 
children and grandchildren. In company 
with many friends and neighbors — words 
which in his case were identical — I fol- 
lowed to his own gray little church; 
where, with the sweet, solemn words 
which he had himself read often over old 
and young, and the nosegays of cottage 
flowers which the children shyly dropped 
into his grave, in the sure and certain 
Christian hope, he was laid to rest from 
his labors. 

I will now first try to define the general 
aims and characteristics of Barnes as a 
poet, in as few words as possible, wishing 
to leave his work to speak for itself; 
which, indeed, if we approach with hearts 
at once unbiassed and sensitive, is the one 
and only way of gaining the pleasure in- 
herent in all true poetry. Like Theocri- 
tus, Vergil, Tasso, Spenser, and Milton, 
Barnes Rad received, or, rather, given 
himself a full literary education. He was 
an eminent example of genuine high cul- 
ture. But more than any of these great 
forerunners in the pastoral, he devoted his 
muse torural poetry. More, perhaps, than 
any one known to me, he presents the 
image of the true idyllist. The pastoral 
has been often, and often justly, blamed 
as artificial, it slips easily into affectation 
and unreality; it has always been difficult 
for the poets to keep their music from 
wandering out of the rustic key. From 
these faults I think no one has been more 
eminently free than Barnes. He paints 
rural life with a width of range, with a 





variety of human interests, unsurpassed 
by any pastoralist known to me; yet, at 
the same time, he retains himself within 
its limits with unerring accuracy. The 
idea and the execution are always in per- 
fect accordance. No pastoral poetry is 
more uniformly and delightfully sincere, 
fresher from homely life, more untouched 
by literary orimitative infusion. Barnes’s 
inventive imagination was, in fact, so fer- 
tile that he never needed to look for sub- 
jects beyond his native horizon; in all his 
three hundred and more songs, I hardly 
discover a trace of previous poetry, new 
or ancient. 

Upon these grounds it may be claimed 
that Barnes was true to the idea of the 
pastoral with unique fidelity. In all his 
work there is no allegory of his own life, 
as in Vergil; no intrusive “scrannel” 
note of theological bigotry, as in Lycidas ; 
no bucolic disguise, as in the “ Aminta” 
and the “ Shepheard’s Calender.” As he 
has told us himself, he had but one ulti- 
mate aim in writing throughout, which he 
defined much as Wordsworth defined his 
own object, “ to add sunlight to daylight,” 
to give pure, high, and lasting pleasure ; 
to enlarge his own country folks’ stock of 
healthy happiness. And this he set him- 
self todo by a true picture of the whole 
Dorset life and landscape before him, 
drawn in the homely grace of the dialect, 
handed down in Blackmore Vale from the 
old days of Wessex. 

It was truly “as a lover or a child” 
that Barnes felt for his own country; he 
would have joined Wordsworth in that 
passionate cry — 

Ah! not for emerald fields alone, 

With ambient streams more pure and bright 
Than fabled Cytherea’s zone 

Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight, 

Is to my heart of hearts endeared 
The ground where we were born and reared. 


And, as a true philologist, he felt also the 
immense poetical value of our old English 
dialects ; a value increasing daily as the 
literary language, by inevitable law, parts 
with its pictorial expressiveness. 

His song never varies from the key thus 
chosen. As another poet has well said of 
him,* his poems are “ the faultless expres- 
sion of elementary feelings and percep- 
tions.” Thoughts and words are such as 
would be natural or congenial to what one 
may call the finer mind of the laboring 
countryman; to the sound intelligence, 
the heartiness of the heart, which this 


* Coventry Patmore, Fortnightly Review, Novem- 
ber, 1886. 
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true child of the soil well knew lay often 
beneath the rough, rural figures of farmer 
and cottager. It is with these that Barnes 
throughout identifies himself; painting 
them always in their plain, downright sim- 
plicity ; in toil, struggle, hardship ; in their 
games and feasts ; their rough kindly hu- 
mor, their frank courtships: the day and 
the day’s work sufficient for them, and 
yet the horizon of the future life neither 
unfelt nor unacknowledged. But mere 
animal coarseness, sordid want, cunning 
and meanness triumphant, these are ex- 
cluded; in this sense he idealizes the 
reality of life. Tragedy also rarely oc- 
curs ; it would jar with the cheerful tone, 
the dominant aim of healthy happiness. 
Simplicity, beauty, humanity, are his un- 
failing notes, and in accordance with this, 
one of his oldest friends attests, “he was 
never heard to say an unkind word of any 
human creature.” 

Barnes, although in the points I have 
just noticed unlike Crabbe — that stern, 
remorseless painter of common life — in 
another way may be well compared with 
him. Crabbe, as a great living poet once 
remarked to me, has probably set before 
us more human characters than any poet 
since Shakespeare. I think we may truly 


say the same of the number of scenes 


which Barnes has found and presented in 
his native Dorset. His ‘“ motives,” if I 
may use a convenient phrase, are almost 
endless ; and although many, of course, 
must be drawn from closely similar ma- 
terials, yet it is surprising with what skill 
they are always kept distinct. I now pro- 
pose to give some idea of his wealth in 
this respect by quoting a few of his poems, 
and describing others, taking first general 
pictures of village life. The Dorset dia- 
lect is easy enough in a book, but in read- 
ing it will be better that I should put the 
poems into ordinary English. They lose 
thus, of course, not a little, but the loss is 
inevitable. 

I begin with a song upon the village 
maidens of Blackmore valley, in which 
the poet spent his boyhood. 


BLACKMWORE MAIDENS. 


The primrwose in the shedde do blow, 
The cowslip in the,zun, 

The thyme upon the down do grow, 
The clote where streams do run; 

An’ where do pretty maidens grow 
An’ blow, but where the tow’r 

Do rise among the bricken tuns, 

In Blackmwore by the Stour. 


If you could zee their comely gait, 
An’ pretty feaces’ smiles, 
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A-trippén on so light o’ waight, 

An’ steppén off the stiles ; 

A-gwain to church, as bells do swing 
An’ ring ’ithin the tow’r, 

You’d own the pretty maidens’ pleace 
Is Blackmwore by the Stour. 


If you vrom Wimborne took your road, 
To Stower or Paladore,* 

An’ all the farmers’ housen show’d 
Their daughters at the door; 

You’d cry to bachelors at hwome — 

‘* Here, come: ’ithin an hour 

You’ll vind ten maidens to your mind, 
In Blackmwore by the Stour.”’ 


An’ if you look’d ’ithin their door, 

To zee em in their pleace, 

A-doén house-work up avore 

Their smilén mother’s feice ; 

You’d cry — ‘‘ Why, if a man would wive 
An’ thrive, ’ithout a dow’r, 

Then let en look en out a wife 

In Blackmwore by the Stour.” 


As I upon my road did pass 

A schoolhouse back in May, 
There out upon the beaten grass 
Wer maidens at their play ; 

An’ as the pretty souls did tweil 
An’ smile, I cried, ‘‘ The flow’r 
O’ beauty, then, is still in bud 
In Blackmwore by the Stour.’’ 


With what a tender lightness of touch 
do these lines unite the future to the 
present! They should be compared with 
the narrative of a simple country ride, 
“ Gwain to Brookwell,” in which the poet, 
with the same natural ease, sets before us 
the mingled comedy and tragedy of life; 
each passing before us just as scenes go 
by when we are travelling. Then we find 
such other scenes as the village sparrow 
feast, with the comic song of the wit of 
the country-side ; the contrast between 
the bachelor and the married man;,.the 
tale of the old woman whose market- 
horse, unknown to her, had been a cavalry 
charger, and carries her, in her red cloak, 
into the middle of the ranks; the Gains- 
borough-like picture of an old-fashioned 
squire — 

That used to ramble drough the sheddes 

O’ timber, or the burnén gleades, 

An’ come at evenén up the leaze 

Wi’ red-ear’d dogs bezide his knees, 

An’ hold his gun, a-hangén drough 

His earmpit, out above his tooe. 


Barnes is so impersonal, keeps himself, 
with true ancient epic simplicity, so wholly 
out of sight, that the rural clergy hardly 


* Note that v is used for {; zfors; dr for th, in 
the Dorset.— Paladore, traditional British name of 
Shaftesbury. 
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appear among his figures ; and when the 
squire, as here, is the subject, it is less 
his place in the present than in the past 
which is put before us —the poet always 
handling things or persons dead and gone 
with a tender reverence. But he is no 
sentimental dreamer, and the rural ques- 
tions of the day are discussed with great 
shrewdness and comic power in a number 
of eclogues. Such is the dialogue on 
allotments, urging the great importance of 
their nearness to the cottages, or that on 
enclosing a common. In another, Tom is 
a “leaguer,” a socialist of some sort ; John 
argues good-humoredly against his theo- 
ries, overwhelming him at last with a racy 
fable. When, in lighter style, he paints, 
till we seem to see them, the troubles and 
perplexities of the carters, whose wagon 
has stuck fast in a miry road ; or we have 
a set of country riddles told by youth and 
girl; the stage-coach and the railway are 
contrasted; or, as the poet’s last word, 
the little adventures of a “ Lot 0’ Maidens 
a-runnén the Vields,” lightly touched with 
an almost Italian comic vivacity. 

In a different vein Barnes has made a 
perfect little piece out of the simple de- 
scription of the country-folk filling their 
church in silence; whilst the taking-in of 
small waste spaces lying by the lanes’ 
side — still, happily, a characteristic fea- 
ture of Dorset—is a natural matter for 
the protest of this born lover of nature 
and of childhood : — 


The children wull soon have noo pleice 
Vor to play in, an’ if they do grow, 
They wull have a thin musheroom feice, 
Wi’ their bodies so sumple as dough. 
But a man is a-mefdde ov a child, 
An’ his limbs do grow worksome by play ; 
An’ if the young child’s little body’s a-spweil’d 
Why the man’s wull the sooner decay. 
But wealth is wo’th now mwore than health is 
wo’th; 
Let it all goo, 
If ’t ’ull bring but a sov’rén or two. 


Vor to breed the young fox or the heire, 

We can gi’e up whole eacres o’ ground, 
But the greens be a-grudg’d, vor to rear 

Our young childern up healthy an’ sound. 
Why, there woont be a-left the next age 

A green spot where their veet can goo free; 
An’ the goocoo wull soon be committed to 

cage 

Vora ramen in zomebody’s tree. 

Vor ’tis lockén up, Thomas, an’ blockén up, 
Stranger or brother, 

Men mussen come nigh woone another. 


I might add endless more scenes from 
this moving diorama of life; all with the 
same characteristics ; all painted not only 
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with absolute simplicity, but absolute sin- 
cerity. This poet’s eye, like Keats’s, is 
always upon his object. The details are 
so true, so sharply rendered, that the 
seem purely photographic; yet if we look 
at them close, if we recall similar countr 
scenes, we shall see (as in all true land- 
scape painting), that everywhere they are 
modified and idealized to bring them 
within the range of poetical art. 

Barnes’s poems have also, almost with- 
out exception, a finished unity, as deli- 
cately managed as what we find in the 
Greek lyrics, rounded off with the perfec- 
tion of an ode by Horace. Itis thus, and 
thus only, that he reveals his close study 
of classical poetry, and of Petrarch (an 
ancient, as it were in his own despite, 
precisely through that portion of his work 
where he was most modern), who was one 
of his special favorites. And it is by 
this art that Barnes has given grace and 
life to many pieces, the subject matter of 
which seems, in itself, almost too slight 
and familiar. They gain their effect by 
their perfection as wholes. 

Nothing, at first sight, seems easier 
than such a style, as the myriad attempts 
which have been made in it prove. But 
it demands, from him who would succeed 
in it, absolute freedom from egotism, sim- 
ple disinterestednesss, perfect translu- 
cency of soul, and these gifts are far too 
rare to permit frequent success; at any 
rate, when poetry has passed beyond the 
first flush and freshness of its youth. 

Sincerity, simplicity, unity —these are 
the broad features of Barnes, regarded as 
an artist in words, which have been thus 
far before us. Let me now complete this 
general sketch of his style by calling at- 
tention to the peculiar attitude which the 
poet maintains throughout his work. I 
may term it an attitude of reserve; of 
disinterestedness; an entire absence of 
egotism. He himself is hardly seen in 
the long gallery of his creations; like 
Shakespeare, he is felt only as the com- 
bining and creating human spirit. As in 
Homer, everything is shown to us by ex- 
ternal, sensible images, by putting the 
scene in immediate simplicity before us. 
Poetry of this kind calls forth our thoughts 
in place of directly suggesting thoughts to 
us. Hence also, although full of high 
purpose and meaning, Barnes hardly ever 
moralizes; he is too great an artist to spoil 
his poetry by preaching; only, perhaps, a 
line or two at the close carry us, with 
equal firmness and lucidity of touch, be- 
yond this world into the region of the 
world unseen. To put it in one word, 
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this is objective poetry, in a singularly 
pure and perfect form; I know of no 
modern writer who has mastered it with 
such unvarying success, and on a scale so 
considerable. 

Every style, however, as the saying is, 
has “ the defects of its qualities.” A true 
criticism will never pass these over; and 
he should be the more careful to notice 
them who is likely to fall into exaggerated 
praise in the endeavor to do justice to 
“neglected virtue.” Barnes’s purely ob- 
jective, impersonal manner now and then 
tends to be bald or thin in its effect. As 
with Herrick, his Devon fellow-country- 
man of old, “rural ditties” and “oaten 
flute” now and then may appear primi- 
tive and pale at first hearing, to ears 
familiar only with the full crash and com- 
pass of the modern orchestra. There is 
a monotony like that of skies and seas and 
forests, in these “short and simple annals 
of the poor,” however finely discriminated. 
Perhaps the poet’s own beautiful and gra- 
cious nature, never letting him “say an 
unkind word of any human creature,” has 
made light and brightness too constant in 
his pictures :— 


Hic ver adsiduum, atque alienis mensibus 
aestas. 


Like those of another master of the ex- 
quisite, Fra Angelico, we may sometimes 
miss the contrast of effective shadow. 
Again, to them whose taste in poetry can 
find no pleasure except in subtle analysis 
of character and emotion, in speculation 
upon the problems and perplexities of 
life, in personal revelations of feeling, in- 
trospective brooding, color and sensuous- 
ness for their own sake —in a word, to 
those who are simply led captive and en- 
slaved by the dominant fashions of the 
age; to all such, Barnes will seem an 
anachronism, an Elizabethan, like Herrick 
or Keats, born out of his proper century. 
But in Oxford I may look with confidence 
for a wider, healthier, more liberal taste; 
in the best sense of the word, for a clas- 
sical judgment. 

Returning now to the poems, I must 
briefly notice the peculiar part which 
landscape plays in them. This is gov- 
erned everywhere by that objective char- 
acter which I have just tried to define. 
Nature is looked at by Barnes, as by the 
Greeks, in her pure simplicity; as the 
picture which surrounds us; as the scen- 
ery and background of human life, not in 
the modern mode of which Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and others have given us splendid 
examples, as a living power to teach man, 





or sympathize almost consciously with 
him. But he does not, with the Greeks, 
treat nature as the outward manifestation 
of divine or half-divine existences. She 
appears, rather, as a sort of unconscious 
reflex of human life. The landscape of 
each season, in its turn, seems, indeed, to 
Barnes to be the genuine echo of our 
emotions; but it is an echo only; our 
hearts have, as it were, supplied nature 
with the answer which she gives back to 
us. Yet this echo is so close and dear to 
the rural poet’s mind, that the landscape 
is always intertwined in his verse with its 
dominant human interests. His descrip- 
tions are so accurate and lively in their 
details, that one’s first word would be to 
call them strikingly pictorial. But if we 
look close we shall find that (true to the 
essential laws of poetry), no painter could 
really reproduce them. It is always some 
human thought or sentiment which gives 
the picture its unity, its effectiveness. 
To use his own expressive phrase, he 
sees and paints the landscape not only 
with eye-sight, but with mind-sight. 

In consequence of this attitude towards 
nature, this constant interfusion of the 
human, it is as difficult to find a specimen 
of. pure landscape in Barnes as it is in 
ancient poetry. “Jeane ” and “Zummer,” 
quoted later on, illustrate his method. I 
will here insert only an extract, the last 
lines of which have a pathetic interest 
from the fact that it was in October that 
this bright-souled lover of spring was 
called away. 


MAY. 
Come out o’ door, ’tis Spring! ’tis May! 
The trees be green, the vields be gay; 
The weather’s warm, the winter blast, 
Wi’ all his train o’ clouds, is past; 
The zun do rise while vo’k do sleep, 
To teake a higher daily zweep, 
Wi’ cloudless feace a-flingén down 
His sparklen light upon the groun’. 


We'll wind up roun’ the hill, an’ look 
All down the thickly timber’d nook, 

Out where the squier’s house do show 
His grey-wall’d peaks up drough the row 
O’ sheady elems, where the rook 

Do build her nest; an’ where the brook 
Do creep along the meiids, an’ lie 

To catch the brightness o’ the sky; 

An’ cows, in water to their knees, 

Do stan’ a-whiskén off the vlees. 


Mother o’ blossoms, and ov’ all 

That’s fear a-vield vrom Spring till Fall, 
The gookoo over white-weav’d seas 

Do come to zing in thy green trees, 

An’ buttervlees, in giddy flight, 

Do gleam the mwost by thy gay light. 
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Oh! when, at last, my fleshly eyes 
Shall shut upon the vields an’ skies, 
Mid zummer’s zunny days be gone,* 
An’ winter’s clouds be comén on: 
Nor mid I draw upon the e’th, 

O’ thy sweet air my leatest breath ; 
Alassen I mid want to stay 

Behine’ for thee, O flow’ry May! 


I have noticed Barnes’s sympathetic 
reverence for the past, for the labors of 
our forefathers. All that survives of the 
work wrought by vanished hands has a 
sweet pathos for him. This tone is heard 
whenever he touches on the old manor- 
houses in which Dorset is rich, whilst 
describing them always from the point of 
view which might strike intelligent coun- 
try folk, whose thoughts turn naturally 
less to architectural picturesqueness than 
to the life once lived within them. Thus, 
in the “ Girt [great] Wold House o’ Mossy 
Stwone” we have this scene from the 
days of Queen Anne or Queen Charlotte: 


An’ there wer walks o’ peaivement, broad 
Enough to meake a carriage-road, 
Where steately leidies woonce did use 
To walk wi’ hoops an’ high-heel shoes, 
When yonder hollow woak wer sound, 
Avore the walls wer ivy-bound, 

Avore the elems met above 

The road between em, where they drove 
Their coach ali up or down the road 
A-comén hwome or gwain abroad. 

The zummer air o’ theise green hill 

*V a-heav’d in bosoms now all still, 

An’ all their hopes an’ all their tears 

Be unknown things ov other years. 


Even the little stone figure of a child — 
some rococo cupid, doubtless — set on a 
pillar in a park, becomes a living thing to 
the poet. In whatever weather — 


You'll zee his pretty smile betwixt 

His little sheade-mark’d lips a-fixed; 
As there his little sheape do bide 
Drough day an’ night, an’ time an’ tide, 
An’ never change his size or dress, 

Nor overgrow his prettiness. 


Barnes has given also one general pic- 
ture of the four seasons, personified as 
figures who pass in turn over the face of 
what he calls a “ year-clock ;” an idea sug- 
gested, perhaps, - the elaborate piece of 
medieval mechanism which was brought 
away from Glastonbury, and marks the 
hours still in Wells Cathedral. It would 
be injustice to mutilate by partial quotation 
this, which seems to me the most brilliant 
piece of his nature painting. I class it 
with the lovely poem of Keats’s named 
“ Fancy,” as holding the second rank in 


* Mid, in Dorset, stands for may, might, or, as 
here, if. 
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that peculiar style, of which Milton’s 
“ Allegro” and “ Penseroso” are the hith- 
erto unrivalled masterpieces. 

Scenes, however, from individual life, 
pictures of the cottage home with its joys 
and sorrows, of course fill the greater part 
of the collection. 1 begin with a song of 
village love-making : — 


MY LOVE IS GOOD. 
My love is good, my love is feair, 
She’s comely to behold, O, 
In ev’rything that she do wear, 
Altho’ ’tis new or wold, O. 

My heart do leap to see her walk, 
So straight do step her veet, O, 
My tongue is dum’ to hear her talk, 
Her vaice do sound so sweet, O. 
The flow’ry groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 
Do bear but vew, so good and true. 


When she do zit, then she do seem 
The fedirest to my zight, O, 
Till she do stan’ an’ I do deem, 
She’s fedirest at her height, O. 
An’ she do seem ’ithin a room 
The feiairest on a floor, O, 
Till I agean do zee her bloom 
Still fedirer out o’ door, O. 
Where flow’ry groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 
Do bear but vew, so good an’ true. 


An’ when the deiisies be a-press‘d 
Below her vootsteps waight, O, 
Do seem as if she look’d the best 
Ov all in walkén gait, O. 
Till I do zee her zit upright 
Behind the ho’ses neck, O, 
A-holdén wi’ the rain so tight 
His tossen head in check, O, 
Where flow’ry groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 
Do bear but vew, so good an’ true. 


I wish I had my own free land 
To keep a ho’se to ride, O, 
I wish I had a ho’se in hand 
To ride en at her zide, O. 
Vor if I wer as high in rank 
As any duke or lord, O, 
Or had the goold the richest bank 
Can shovel from his horde, O, 
I’d love her still, if even then 
She wer a ledser in a glen. 


Here we note how the refrain, with its 
pane system of rhyme and assonance, . 
ifts and keeps the rustic plainness of the 

Somewhat 


song at its due poetic level. 
in the same key is “ The Farmer’s Woldest 
Da’ter,” a first-rate piece of shrewd humor 
and good feeling. ‘ Gwain down the Steps 
vor Water” paints a country maiden at a 
well, with the homely Doric beauty of 
Theocritus in his “ Sicilian hours.” Many 


others I must pass over. Most of them 
tell of happy love; but in the “ Hope a- 
left behind,” “The Broken Heart,” the 
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singularly pathetic “ Love Child,” and oth- 
ers, the tragic side is painted with great 
force, but also with a complete freedom 
from sentimental exaggeration. 1 have 
only space to quote 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


News 0’ grief had overteaiken 
Dark-ey’d Fanny, now vorseaken ; 
There she zot, wi’ breast a-heavén, 
While vrom zide to zide, wi’ grievén, 
Vell her head, wi’ tears a-creepén 
Down her cheiks, in bitter weepén. 
There wer still the ribbon-bow 
She tied avore her hour ov woe, 
An’ there wer still the han’s that tied it 
Hangén white, 
Or wringén tight, 
In ceare that drown’d all ceare bezide it. 


When a man, wi’ heartless slightén, 
Mid become a maiden’s blighten, 
He mid ceiarelessly vorseake her, 
But must answer to her Meiaker; 
He mid slight, wi’ selfish blindness, 
All her deeds o’ lovén-kindness, 
God wull waigh em wi’ the slightén 
That mid be her love’s requiten; 
He do look on each deceiver, 

He do know 

What weight 0’ woe 
Do break the heart ov ev’ry griever. 


A picture of married life may follow. 


JEANE. 

We now mid hope vor better cheer, 
My smilén wife 0’ twice vive year. 
Let others frown if thou bist near 

Wi’ hope upon thy brow, Jeane; 
For I vu’st lov’d thee when thy light 
Young sheape vu’st grew to woman’s height; 
I lov’d thee near, an’ out o’ zight, 

An’ I do love thee now, Jeane. 


An’ we’ve a-trod the sheenén bleade 
Ov eegrass in the zummer sheiade, 
An’ when the leaves begun to feade 
Wi’ zummer in the weane, Jeane; 
An’ we’ve a-wander’d drough the groun’ 
O’ swayén wheat a-turnén brown, 
An’ we’ve a-stroll’d together roun’ 
The brook an’ drough the leane, Jeane. 


An’ nwone but I can ever tell 

Ov all thy tears that have a-vell 

When trials meade thy bosom zwell, 
An’ nwone but thou o’ mine, Jeane; 

An’ now my heart, that heav’d wi’ pride 

Back then to have thee at my zide, 

Do love thee mwore as years do slide, 
An’ leave them times behine, Jeane. 


The “Married Peidir’s Love Walk,” 
“ Hallowed Pleaces” (a visit to a wife’s 
old home), ‘ Woone Smile mwore,” “ The 
Slantén Light o’ Fall” (a christening scene 
in autumn), “ Fatherhood,” “ Tweil ” (toil), 
— these titles may serve to indicate the 
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poet’s range. I quote two stanzas from 
the last named ; the scene is the cottager’s 
garden. 


In wall-zide sheades, by leafy bowers, 
Underneath the swayeén tree, 

O’ leate, as round the bloomén flowers, 
Lowly humm’d the giddy bee, 

My childern’s small left voot did smite 

Their tiny speade, the while the right 

Did trample on a dedisy head, 

Bezide-the flower’s dousty bed, 

An’ though their work wer idle then, 
They a-smilén, an’ a-tweilén, 

Still did work an’ work agean. 


Now their little limbs be stronger, 

Deeper now their vaice do sound; 
An’ their little veet be longer, 

An’ do tread on other ground; 
An’ rust is on the little bleades 

Ov all the broken-hafted speades, 
An’ flow’rs that wer my hope an’ pride 
Ha’ long agoo a-bloom’d an’ died, 
But still as I did leabor then 

Vor love ov all them childern small, 
Zoo now I’Il tweil an’ tweil agedn. 


In these home pictures every word tells, 
and there is nota word too many. They 
show the finest art; or, as it would be 
more true to say, conceal it. Children 
especially are drawn with a touch equally 
firm and tender; humorous or pathetic, as 
the subject may be, never falling into 
mere petty prettiness or sentimental com- 
monplace. Scattered examples of similar 
happy painting of childhood may be found 
among our poetry, that of Blake, great in 
both fields of art, especially. But few, I 
think, are the poets who, in this difficult 
region, can show sO many successes as 
Barnes — so many triumphs of seemingly 
artless art. 

My last quctation leads me to another 
gift in which Barnes excels —that by 
which, perhaps, he is best known, so far 
as one can correctly speak of him as known 
at all—his gift in pathetic delineation. 
Such subjects, in our own time especially, 
are commonly treated in what I may call 
a highly colored manner ; the poet, by his 
epithets and his own reflections upon the 
situation before him, points out and em- 
phasizes the pathos of his “motive.” In 
the simpler style prevalent of old —the 
best examples of which are found in Ho- 
mer—the poet relies wholly upon his 
clear setting forth of the situation, on the 
unadorned translucency with which he 
renders the scene. Such a picture calls, 
as it were, in silence to the depths of our 
a by its own force it pierces, in 
the phrase of Euripides,* to the very mar- 


* Hippolytus, 255. 
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row of the soul. The heart may reply to 
the pathos, but the poet does not himself 
supply us with the answer. 

Scott has a little ballad, “The Maid 
of Neidpath,” which is one of the most 
exquisite examples in literature of this 
style of the pathetic, and it is thus that 
Barnes always writes. I quote two or 
three specimens, the beauty of which will 
need little comment from me. 


THE WIFE A-LOST. 


Since I noo mwore do zee your feiice, 
Up steairs or down below, 

I’ll zit me in the lwonesome pleice, 
Where flat-bough’d beech do grow: 

Below the beeches’ bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 

An’ I don’t look to meet ye now, 
As I do look at whome. 


Since you noo mwore be at my zide, 
In walks in zummer het, 

I’ll goo alwone where mist do ride, 
Drough trees a-drippén wet: 

Below the rain-wet bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 

An’ I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I do grieve at home. 


Since now bezide my dinner-bwoard 
Your vaice do never sound, 

I’ll eat the bit I can avword, 
A-vield upon the ground: 

Below the darksome bough, my love, 
Where you did never dine, 

An’ I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I at hwome do pine. 


Since I do miss your vaice and feiace 
In prayer at eventide, 

I’ll pray wi’ woone sad voice vor greace 
To goo where you do bide; 

Above the tree an’ bough, my love, 
Where you be gone avore, 

An’ be a waitén vor me now, 
To come vor evermwore. 


One could hardly find a better example 
than this of the contrast between true feel- 
ing and sentimentalism ; between “ Sense 
and Sensibility,” as immortalized by Jane 
Austen. 


READEN OV A HEADSTONE. 


As I wer readén ov a stwone 
In Grenley church-yard all alwone, 
A little maid ran up, wi’ pride 
To zee me there, an’ push’d a-zide 
A bunch of bennets that did hide 
A verse her father, as she zaid, 
Put up above her mother’s head, 
To tell how much he loved her. 


The verse wer short, but very good, 

I stood an’ larn’d en where food — 
‘* Mid God, dear Meary, gi’e me greace 
To vind, lik’ thee, a better pleice, 





Where I woonce mwore mid zee thy feace ; 
An’ bring thy childern up to know 
His word, that they mid come an’ show 
Thy soul how much I lov’d thee.”’ 


‘* Where’s father, then,” I zaid, ‘‘ my chile? ’’ 
** Dead too,’’ she answer’d wi’ a smile; 
** An’ I an’ brother Jim do bide 
At Betty White’s, o’ tother zide 
O’ road.’’? ‘‘ Mid He, my chile,”’ I cried, 

‘* That’s father to the fatherless, 

Become thy Father now, an’ bless, 

An’ keep, an’ lead, an’ love thee.”’ 


Though she’ve a-lost, I thought, so much, 
Still He don’t let the thoughts o’t touch 
Her litsome heart by day or night; 
An’ zoo, if we could teake it right, 
Do show He’ll meake his burdens light 

To weaker souls, an’ that his smile 

Is sweet upon a harmless chile, 

When they be dead that lov’d it. 


The next I have chosen, leaving out 
reluctantly the somewhat less unknown 
“ Ellen Brine,” exemplifies Barnes in his 
narrative vein. 


THE TURNSTILE, 


Ah! sad wer we as we did peice 

The wold church road, wi’ downcast feice, 
The while the bells, that mwoan’d so deep 
Above our child a-left asleep, 

Wer now a-zingén all alive 

Wi’ tother bells to meike the vive. 

But up at woone pleace we come by, 
’Twer hard to keep woone’s two eyes dry: 
On Steian-cliff road, ’ithin the drong, 

Up where, as vo’k do pass along, 

The turnén stile, a-painted white, 

Do sheen by day an’ show by night. 

Vor always there, as we did goo 

To A mommy thik stile did let us drough, 
Wi’ spreadén earms that wheel’d to guide 
Us each in turn to tother zide. 

An’ vu’st ov all the train he took 

My wife, wi’ winsome gait an’ look; 

An’ then zent on my little maid, 
A-skippén onward, overjay’d 

To reach agean the pleace o’ pride, 

Her comely mother’s left han’ zide. 

An’ then a-wheelén roun’ he took 

On me, ’ithin his third white nook. 

An’ in the fourth, a-sheakén wild, 

He zent us on our giddy child. 

But eesterday he guided slow 

My downcast Jenny, vull 0’ woe, 

An’ then my little maid in black, 
A-walkén softly on her track; 

An’ after he’d a-turn’d agen, 

To let me goo along the leane, 

He had noo little bwoy to vill 

His last white earms, an’ they stood still. 


My last example “ Woak Hill,” de- 
scribes a widower leaving the home where 
he had lived with his wife; “ house-rid- 
den,” being the Dorset equivalent for the 
north-country “flitting.” The pathos of 
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this is singularly refined and delicate. 
The thought and the feeling are of very 
subtle beauty, but the poet — always true 
to himself —has rendered them with a 
Doric simplicity. Note the touch, where 


the imagined presence of the lost wife is 
painted by the single word, /ighé. 


WOAK HILL. 


When sycamore leaves wer a-spreadén, 
Green-ruddy, in hedges, 

Bezide the red doust o’ the ridges, 
A-dried at Woak Hill; 


I packed up my goods all a-sheenén 
Wi’ long years a’ handlén, 

On dousty red wheels ov a wagon, 
To ride at Woak Hill. 


The brown thatchen ruf o’ the dwellén, 
I then wer a-leaivén 

Had shelter’d the sleek head 0’ Meary, 
My bride at Woak Hill. 


But now vor zome years, ‘her light voot-vall 
’*S a-lost vrom the vloorén. 

Too soon vor my jay an my childern, 
She died at Woak Hill. 


But still I do think that, in soul, 
She do hover about us; 

To ho vor her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill. 


Zoo — lest she should tell me hereafter 
I stole off ’ithout her, 

An’ left her, uncall’d at house-riddén, 
To bide at Woak Hill. 


I call’d her so fondly, wi’ lippéns 
All soundless to others, 

An’ took her wi’ air-reachén hand, 
To my zide at Woak Hill. 


On the road I did look round, a-talkén 
To light at my shoulder, 

An’ then led her in at the door-way, 
Miles wide vrom Woak Hill. 


An’ that’s why vo’k thought, vor a season, 
My mind wer a-wandrén 

Wi’ sorrow, when I wer so sorely 
A-tried at Woak Hill. 


But no; that my Meary mid never 
Behold herzelf slighted, 

I wanted to think that I guided 
My guide vrom Woak Hill. 


I must touch, too briefly, on the techni- 
cal side of Barnes’s art in poetry, rhythm, 
metre, rhyme, assonances, use of refrain, 
and choice of words. There is nothing 
small or unimportant in genuine fine art. 
Each and every atom of these things, in 
a finished artist, will contribute to the 
power of his verse over mind and heart. 
But how this effect has been gained we 
shall hardly be conscious ; the art will have 
hidden itself away ; the means will be lost 
intheend. It is thus with Barnes. Pitch- 
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ing all his poems in the key appropriate 
to his own country-folk, he writes for the 
most part in a familiar, short, iambic me- 
tre, well known from the time of its Hel- 
lenic inventors, as the nearest to common 
speech. This he saves from monotony 
by his singularly perfect and singularly 
unaffected system of rhymes — rhymes 
never forced, yet constentiy delighting us 
by their rural freshness. And lest they 
should still cloy, he has taken from our 
early English poetry delicate cross- 
rhymes, inserted in the course of his lines ; 
or gentle assonances, such as_ those 
which may be noted in “ Ellen Brine.” 

“Woak Hill” is a beautiful example 
of this method; until we stop to think, 
the fact that, like Collins’s lovely “Ode to 
Evening,” it is written in assonances with- 
out rhyme, would not, I think, strike any 
reader. 

Rhyming metres and stanzas, when 
short, as Barnes’s generally are, bring one 
up often with a too rapid, or too strongly 
marked, close ; the rhythm hence seems 
to fail in continuity, the stanza ends with 
an over-emphatic, with an almost jarring, 
chord. Barnesemploys a peculiar system 
of refrain to avoid these defects. His 
refrain commonly echoes the metre, in a 
softer, more delicate tone, with an effect 
like what is termed in music the “ perfect 
cadence.” “Ellen Brine,” the “ Head- 
stwone,” “My Love is Good,” are in- 
stances. When, however, he has a lively, 
humorous theme, the burden changes into 
a more brilliant key, summing up and 
intensifying the rhythmical movement, 
with a chorus-like strain. ‘ The Coach,” 
the spirited “ Praise 0’ Do’set,”— into 
which, as in duty bound, the poet’s whole 
soul has gone, —‘“ The Ivy,” “ The Shy 
Man,” close after this fashion. 

After Barnes’s pathetic verse, I give a 
fragment from a boldly written song of 
straightforward, yet essentially modest 
independence; one of those pieces in 
which the predominant tone is manliness 
and true-hearted fellowship : — 


No, I’m a man, I’m vull a man, 
You beat my manhood, if you can. 
A young-cheak’d mother’s tears mid vall, 
When woone a-lost, not half man-tall, 
Vrom little hand, a-called vrom play, 
Do leave noo tool, but drop a tay, 
An’ die avore he’s father-free 

To sheape his life by his own plan; 
An’ vull an angel he shall be, 

But here on e’th not vull a man, 

No; I could boast if others can, 
I’m vull a man, 
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Friendship, of course, is another marked 
topic. “A Wold Friend” will be found 
an excellent example. Manly spirit sup- 
plies the common theme of these poems. 
But a girl's brave heart is honored in the 
humorous — 


DON’T CEARE. 


At the feist, I do mind very well, all the vo’ks 
Wer a-took in a happerén storm, 
But we chaps took the maidens, an’ kept em 
wi’ clokes 
Under shelter, all dry an’ all warm; 
An’ to my lot vell Jeane, that’s my bride, 
That did titter, a-hung at my zide ; 
Zaid her aunt, ‘‘ Why the vo’k ’ll talk finely 
°’ you,”? 
An’ cried she, ‘‘ I don’t ceire if they do.” 


When the time o’ the feast wer ageain a-come 
round, 
An’ the vo’k wer a-gather’d woonce mwore, 
Why she guess’d if she went there, she’d soon 
be a-vound 
An’ a-took seafely. hwome to her door. 
Zaid her mother, ‘‘ ’Tis sure to be wet.’’ 
Zaid her cousin, ‘‘’T ’ull rain by zunzet.”’ 
Zaid her aunt, ‘‘ Why the -clouds there do 
look black an’ blue.”’ 
An’ zaid she, ‘‘I don’t ceare if they do.”’ 


An’ at last, when she own’d I mid meike her 
my bride, 
Vor to help me, an’ sheare all my lot, 
An’ wi’ faithvulness keep all her life at my 
zide, 
Though my way mid be happy or not; 
Zaid her naighbors, ‘*‘ Why wedlock’s a clog, 
An’ a wife’s a-tied up lik a dog.”’ 
Zaid her aunt, ‘‘ You’ll vind trials enough vor 
to rue,’”’ 
An’ zaid she, ‘‘I don’t ceare if I do.”’ 


The piece somewhat obscurely named 
“ Withstanders ” is an example of Barnes’s 
most serious manner. Here he takes the 
attitude of those who have to look upon 
the evil and injustice of this world, with- 
out the power of conquering or redressing 
them ; who can only wait for the day when 
the mystery of wrong will be solved, the 
final triumph of the good and right. 


WITHSTANDERS. 


When weakness now do strive wi’ might 
In struggles of an e’thly trial, 

Might mid overcome the right, 
An’ truth be turn’d by might’s denial ; 

Withstanders we ha’ mwost to fear, 

If selfishness do wring us here, 

Be souls a-holdén in their hand, 

The might an’ riches o’ the land. 


But when the wicked, now so strong, 

Shall stan’ vor judgment, pedle as ashes, 
By the souls that rued their wrong, 

Wi’ tears a-hangén on their lashes — 





Then withstanders they shall deare 
The least ov all to meet wi’ there, 
Mid be the helpless souls that now 
Below their wrongful might mid bow. 


Sweet childern o’ the dead, bereft 

Ov all their goods by guile an’ forgén; 
Souls o’ driven sleaves that left 

Their weary limbs a-mark’d by scourgén; 
They that God ha’ call’d to die 
Vor truth agean the worold’s lie, 
An’ they that groan’d an’ cried in vain, 
A-bound by foe’s unrighteous chain. 


The maid that selfish craft led on 

To sin, an’ left wi’ hope a-blighted ; 
Starvén workmen, thin an’ wan, 

Wi’ hopeless leabor ill requited ; 
Souls a-wrong’d, an’ call’d to vill 
Wi’ dread, the men that us’d em ill. 
When might shall yield to right as pliant 
As a dwarf avore a giant. 


When there, at last, the good shall glow 
In star-bright bodies lik’ their Seaviour, 

Vor all their flesh noo mwore mid show, 
The marks o’ man’s unkind beheiaviour: 

Wi’ speechless tongue, an’ burnén cheak, 

The strong shall bow avore the weak, 

An’ vind that helplessness, wi’ right, 

Is strong beyond all e’thly might. 


In these few lines, meseems, the poet 
has concentrated the battle of right and 
wrong, the oppressed and the oppressor, 
with what simplicity of phrase! what 
manly pathos ! what fineness of art! By 
way of contrast I will now quote one 
specimen of Barnes’s humorous work. 
What I said of his pathos, applies here 
also; the method is the same. The scenes 
or persons have always humor in them- 
selves, as pictures passing before our 
eyes; they are not comic through the 
poet’s choice of humorous diction. Play- 
ful and kindly, they make us smile, as it 
were, by their own right. 


THE SHY MAN. 


Ah! good Measter Gwillet, that you mid ha’ 
know’d, 
Wer a-bred up at Coomb, an’ went little 
abroad ; 
An’ if he got in among strangers, he velt 
His poor heart in a twitter, an’ ready to melt; 
Or if, by ill luck, in his rambles, he met 
Wi’ zome maidens a-titt’ren, he burn’d wi’ a 
het, 
That shot all drough the lim’s o’n, an’ left a 
cwold zweat, 
The poor little chap wer so shy, 
He wer ready to drap, an’ to die. 


But at last ’twer the lot o’ the poor little man 

To vall deeply in love, as the best ov us can; 

An’ ’twer noo easy task vor a shy man to tell 

Sich a dazzlén fedir maid that he loved her so 
well; 
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An’ woone day when he met her, his knees 
nearly smote 
Woone another, an’ then wi’ a struggle he 
bro’t 
A vew vords to his tongue, wi’ some mwore 
in his droat. 
But she, ’ithout doubt, could soon vind 
Vrom two words that came out, zix behind. 


Zoo at length, when he vound her so smilén 
an’ kind, 

Why he wrote her zome lains, vor to tell her 
his mind, 

Though ’twer then a hard task vor a man that 
wer shy, 

To be married in church, wi’ a crowd stannén 


by. 
But he twold her woone day, ‘‘I have housen 
an’ lands, 
We could marry by licence, if you don’t like 
banns,”’ 
An’ he cover’d his eyes up wi’ woone of his 
han’s, 
Vor his head zeem’d to zwim as he spoke, 
An’ the air look’d so dim as a smoke. 


Well! he vound a good naighbour to goo in 
his pleace 
Vor to buy the goold ring, vor he hadden the 
feiice. 
An’ when he went up vor to put in the banns, 
He did sheake in his lags, an’ did sheike in 
his han’s. 
Then they ax’d vor her neame, an’ her parish 
or town, 
An’ he gi’ed em a leaf, wi’ her neime a-wrote 
down; 
Vor he coulden ha’ twold em outright, vor a 
poun’, 
Vor his tongue wer so weak an’ so loose, 
When he wanted to speak ’twer noo use. 


Zoo they went to be married, an’ when they 
got there 
All the vo’k wer a-gathered as if ’twer a feiir, 
An’ he thought, though his pleaice mid be 
pleazén to zome, 
He could all but ha’ wished that he hadden 
a-coine. 
The bride wer a smilén as fresh as a rwose, 
An’ when he come wi’ her, an’ show’d his 
poor nose, 
All the little bwoys shouted, an’ cried ‘‘ There 
he goes,”’ 
‘*There he goes. 
velt 
As if the poor heart o’n would melt. 


” 


Oh! vor his peart he 


An’ when they stood up by the chancel to- 
gether, 

Oh! a man mid ha’ knock’d en right down 
wi’ a veather, 

He did veel zoo asheim’d that he thought he 
would rather 

He wérden the bridegroom, but only the 
father. 

But, though ’tis so funny to zee en so shy, 

Yeet his mind is so lowly, his aims be so high, 

That to do a mein deed, or to tell woone a lie, 
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You’d vind that he’d shun mwore by half, 
Than to stan’ vor vo’ks fun, or their laugh. 


Last, for the sake of its music, its 
Shakespearean charm :— 


ZUMMER AN’ WINTER. 
When I led by zummer streams 
The pride o’ Lea, as naighbours thought 
her, 
While the zun, wi’ evenén beams, 
Did cast our sheddes athirt the water ; 
Winds a-blowén, 
Streams a-flowén, 
Skies a-glowén, 
Tokens ov my jay zoo fleetén, 
Heighten’d it, that happy meetén. 


Then, when maid an’ man took pleices, 
Gay in winter’s Chris’mas dances, 
Showén in their merry feaces 
Kindly smiles an’ glisnén glances ; 
Stars a-winkén, 
Day a-shrinkén, 
Shefdes a-zinkén, 
Brought anew the happy meetén, 
That did meiake the night too fleetén. 


Why has this poet, so perfect in his art, 
so clear and lifelike in describing, so 
happy in invention of subject, so sweet 
and lofty in his tone, why has he never as 
yet reached popularity? Why, thus far, 
must the audience he has found be one 
which, looking to our English-speaking 
and reading millions, can be described 
only as Milton’s “ fit, though few”? He 
did not write for fame; and are we to say 
that fame, like the spiteful goddesses of 
Hellenic legend, avenged herself for the 
slight? I think it has been so in some 
degree. Our modern culture widening 
more than deepening, calls forth and en- 
courages so vast a crowd of voices, that 
we do not generally care to listen, except 
to those who flatter or shout for a hearing. 
At times, a true poet may raise a note so 
resonant, or so piercing, that we are, at 
last, constrained to give audience. But 
we shut our ears to the small, still voice, 
though, perhaps, having in it more of the 
divine than louder utterances. 

The quotations and criticisms, which I 
have now offered, may supply some rea- 
sons, both why Barnes has not gained 
popularity, and also, as I hope, why he 
deserves it. 

First and foremost has been his use of 
dialect; and this may probably seem to 
many an all-sufficient reason. Yet I will 
venture to call it nothing better than 
sheer, simple indolence. The Dorset, as 
Barnes prints it, differs from literary En- 

lish, almost wholly, in a few obvious 
orms of spelling. If a real, good coun- 
try word comes in, one has but to turn to 
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the glossary at the end of the volume ; | 
when any genuine lover of poetry will be 
glad to enrich his memory with words 
racy of the soil, and living memorials of 
old England. 

To pass from words to substance. Of 
the poet’s general style, I have already 
spoken, and of the limitations, which this, 
like every other style, involves. But here 
we may probably find the other main rea- 
son why he has not been popular. Work- 
ing for love of his art, and for love of his 
fellow-countryfolk, he has never tried to 
fall in with the literary current of the day. 
In a “subjective age,” as Goethe de- 
scribed it sixty years since, Barnes has 
been obstinate in his objectivity. He is 
indifferent to colored diction, to sensuous 
metaphor, to allusions and ornaments 
added for decoration’s sake. Politics, 
religion, ethics, are only implied. He 
avoids a!! display of personal feeling, all 
self-conscious confession, all inward con- 
flict, and, keeping his eye always 6n his 
object, leaves the reader to be moved or 
not by its simple presentation. His three 
hundred scenes from the drama of rural 
life supply, indeed, abundant material for 
the subtle analysis, in which our day is so 
fertile. But it finds no expression among 
them. 

I hope I shall not be understood as 
depreciating the style now popular, by 
thus attempting to do justice to another. 
This would be to fall into that narrow 
one-sided taste which makes us at strife 
with our own pleasure. For the style of 
Barnes, however, may be justly claimed 
that, if his plain, ancient, objective man- 
ner appeals less to the sympathy of con- 
temporaries, it has in itself certain sure 
signs of duration. The special thoughts, 
likings, struggles, problems of every age, 
in their very essence, are transitory. The 
fashion of the world changes. The deco- 
rations and colors of the day please no 
longer. Qui nunc amavit,cras non amat. 
But, if his gift be true, permanency will 
always be with the poet whose song is of 
the elementary thoughts and passions of 
man, the things that have been, and will 
be again; it will be, above all, with him 
who writes with his eye on his object, not 
on himself. And, from this view-point, 
I liken the general difference of the two 
styles, objective and subjective, to the 
difference between a work of sculpture 
and a work of painting, — between marble 
in its colorless eternity, and the too-fleet- 
ing rainbow of the canvas. 

To sum up. Contemporary critical 
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cure that it will be best to make no at- 
tempt to assign the place, due to the poet 
whom England has lost, in our literature. 
Nor, of course, can I here enter on the 
alluring work of comparing him with other 
writers of pastoral poetry. But it will, 
perhaps, not be disputed that he has the 
quality which Mr. Arnold long since skil- 
fully defined as distinction ; and this, at 
least, will at no time want the affectionate 
admiration of the best judges. Barnes 
never wrote for fame, he never wrote for 
money; not having leisure for them, I 
suppose, as Plato said. But on our long 
roll I find no poet who has more persis- 
tently and single-mindedly aimed at the 
true end of poetry, high and durable pleas- 
ure; who has striven more earnestly in 
the interest of healthy happiness. To no 
one does the phrase, “holy simplicity,” 
sancta simplicitas, apply more accurately. 
His song is as fresh and spontaneous as 
the bird’s; as an old poet* expresses it 
beautifully, it was to Barnes 


No pains, but pleasure, to do the dictates dear 
Of inward living nature,— what doth move 
The nightingale to sing so sweet and clear, 
The thrush, or lark that, mounting high 
above, 
Chants her shrill notes to heedless ears of 


corn, 
Heavily hanging in the dewy morn. 


Sincerity, sweetness, a hand that does 
not seem as if it could wander from the 
line of beauty, an originality which ex- 
empts him from all indebtedness to pre- 
ceding pastoral poets—these are among 
his characteristic notes. He has, in m 
eyes, a place so unique that I can hardly 
compare him with any other single writer. 
Perhaps Mozart has the same magical 
charm, the sweetness, the cry of human 
pathos, the unremitting and inseparable 
presence of beauty. Add to this that, 
with a seldom-equalled inventiveness in 
his subjects, Barnes never fails to main- 
tain the impression of unity. True poet 
in a very rare sense, he keeps the balance 
between the ideal and the real with deli- 
cate and unswerving accuracy. He de- 
serves the praise which Shakespeare, by 
the mouth of Polixenes, whilst defining 
the craft of the gardener, gives, as it were 
in a figure, to poetry : t — 

This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather; 


ut 
The art itself is nature. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 





judgment is always so thoroughly inse- 
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od ag’ More, Cupid’s Conflict, 1647. 
t The Winter's Tale, act iv., sc. 4. 
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From Good Words. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


AUTHOR OF ‘*NO NEW THING,” “*MY FRIEND JIM,’’ 
** MADEMOISELLE MERSAC,’”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
THE DEED IS DONE. 


Sir BRIAN departed for London by the 
early express on the following morning, 
which was a Thursday. He left no mes- 
sage for either of his sons; but stated, for 
the information of the servants, that he 
would*be back before dinner on the Satur- 
day. The night had neither softened his 
heart nor altered his mind. He had al- 
ready telegraphed to the family lawyers to 
announce his approach, and his wrath 
against Brian had been rather increased 
than diminished by six or seven hours of 
broken rest. Perhaps what provoked him 
more than anything else was that his son 
had evidently not believed him to be in 
earnest. “He will find that he makes a 
mistake,” muttered Sir Brian, as he sat 
down in the corner of the railway carriage ; 
“T am not a man to say one thing and to 
mean another.” 

He was fond of making this assertion 
about himself, because in his heart of 
hearts he knew well that that was exactly 
what he was. Indeed, if he had chosen 
to examine closely into his motives for 
undertaking this hasty journey to London, 
he would very likely have discovered that 
fear of relenting was at the bottom of 
them. When cnce he had made his new 
will he would be ashamed to tear it up 
and revert to the old one. But of course 
he did not put matters before himself in a 
light so unflattering to his pride. When 
old Mr. Potter, of the well-known and 
highly respectable firm of Potter and Dod- 
der, called that afternoon, by appoint- 
ment, at the hotel in Albemarle Street 
which Sir Brian frequented, he found him- 
self in the presence of a stern, unbending 
gentleman, who gave his instructions with 
military brevity and precision. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Potter? I hope 
you are quite well. I wish to have afresh 
will prepared for me and to be ready for 
signature in the course of to-morrow. 
The small bequests to the servants and so 
forth will remain as in the former one; 
but my heir and residuary legatee will be 
my son Gilbert, not my son Brian.” 

“Why, bless my soul!” said Mr. Pot- 
ter. “ Dear, dear, dear!” 

Sir Brian was ready and eager to quar- 
rel with anybody. 





“Am I to understand from these ejac- 
ulations,” he inquired, with elaborate 
politeness, “that I have not made my 
meaning clear?” 

Mr. Potter was a stout, prosperous little 
old gentleman who had to deal with many 
testy clients and was not much in awe of 
any of them. 

“Oh, your meaning is clear enough,” 
he replied, sitting down and crossing one 
plump leg over the other; “but I should 
doubt whether your head is. Now be 
advised by an old friend, my dear Sir 
Brian, and take a little longer to consider 
it. Say a week.” 

“Tam obiiged to you, Mr. Potter,” re- 
turned Sir Brian coldly, “and I think you 
will allow that your advice as to matters 
of business has always had due weight 
with me. In the present instance, how- 
ever, I did not come to London to seek 
advice.” 

“ Well, well! you needn’t snap a man’s 
nose off. Come, what has the poor young 
fellow been doing? You know you are 
dying to tell me.” 

“T am not dying to tell you ; I don’t see 
that it is any business whatsoever of 
yours, and — and Well, if you want 
to know, he has been backing a bill for 
£2,000 (by the way, I shall want you to 
advance me £2,000 at once, and you shall 
be repaid as soon as I can get the money 
sold out), and not only that, but he has 
been threatening, cr as good as threaten- 
ing, to dispose of part of the estate for 
building purposes after my death. You 
are aware, Potter, that that is an offence 
which I cannot forgive and ought not to 
forgive.” 

“IT am aware that you think so, cer- 
tainly. He deserves to be soundly rated 
and kept upon short commons for backin 
bills; but as for disposing of that land, 
which has never been worth anything, 
why, in my opinion, he would be a great 
fool if he didn’t. He was a fool to let you 
know of his intentions, though.” 

“ Potter, I will not stand this! Youare 
presuming, sir — you are forgetting your- 
self and insulting me. Will you obey my 
instructions, or am I, after all these years, 
to look out for another firm of solic- 
itors?” 

“Oh, you shall be obeyed,” answered 
Mr. Potter, rising in some displeasure. 
“It is not very convenient to be hurried 
like this; but I will take care that your 
will shall be ready for signature by to- 
morrow afternoon, and the money that you 
require shall be paid in to your bankers 
the first thing in the morning. Take your 
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own way, by all means — and a nice mess 
you are going to make of it! You can’t 
prevent Brian from selling the Manor 
House ; in fact, you virtually force him to 
do so by ry him without a penny. I 
_ ,dare say he will employ me, if I am alive, 
and I have no doubt but that I shall do 
well enough for him to secure him a small 
income out of the proceeds. As for Gil- 
bert, who has a little money of his own, 
and who would have made his mark at the 
. bar, you need not flatter yourself that he 
will be content to live down at Beckton 
all his days, with just funds enough to 
keep the place up and no more. There 
will be bricks and mortar from Kingscliff 
to the lodge gates before he has been in 
possession long, as sure as you're alive 
now and will be dead twenty years 
hence!” 

Mr. Potter had reached the door while 
giving utterance to these atrocious predic- 
tions. He now wheeled round and trotted 
down-stairs as fast as he could go, leaving 
Sir Brian choking with indignation on the 
hearthrug. 

“ You — you malignant ruffian !” gasped 
out the old gentleman. But nobody heard 
him, so he swallowed his wrath and wisely 
determined not to think about things 
which had obviously been only said for 
the purpose of enraging him. It is per- 
haps hardly necessary to add that he 
thought a great deal about them in the 
course of the ensuing evening and night. 

What gave him some satisfaction was 
the paying off of Mr. Solomonson the 
next day, and the addressing of a few pun- 
gent observations to that worthy. 

“ Acthionable language, thir—I cau- 
thion you that your language ith acthion- 
able!*® cried Mr. Solomonson, who had 
begun by being most civil and subservient, 
but who changed his tone after being 
called an infernal, blood-sucking thief of a 
Jew. 

Sir Brian, however, was not to be in- 
timidated. “Bring your action, if you 
dare, my man,” returned he; “ you'll re- 
cover no damages, and I shall expose you 
in a way that you won't like. Consider 
yourself lucky to have got £1,900, and 
don’t let me hear any impertinence from 
you, unless you want to have a chance of 
summoning me for assault.” 

Mr. Solomonson, it must be assumed, 
did not think it worth while to earn that 
privilege, for he retreated precipitately 
into his den, and Sir Brian, with his head 
in the air, marched out into the street, 
twirling his stick victoriously. 

After this encounter he felt quite brisk 
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and invigorated for a time, but the excite- 
ment of it did not remain with him long, 
and when that passed off he began to 
hang his head and feel miserable. After 
all, who could say that the lawyer was 
wrong? Was it not, at all events, certain 
that this disinheriting of Brian would seal 
the fate of the old Manor House? And 
what are the whims and crotchets of a 
dead man worth? Sometimes he had an 
uneasy feeling about Gilbert—a_ half 
doubt whether. the good boy was so thor- 
oughly straightforward as the bad boy. 
Without quite knowing why, he thought 
of the parable of the two sons, of whom 
one said, “1 go, sir,” and went not, while 
the other refused, “and afterwards he re- 
pented and went.” But really it was a 
great deal too late in the day to dwell upon 
such gloomy forebodings as these; be- 
sides, there was no justification for them. 
To distract his mind, Sir Brian made for 
the United Service Club, and there, fall- 
ing in with Lieutenant-General Sir Hector 
Buckle, sat down to luncheon with that vet- 
eran, and discoursed upon the rottenness 
of the short-service system until the after- 
noon was well advanced. 

Sir Hector was a bachelor, and confided 
to his old comrade, with a sigh, that he 
wished he wasn’t. 

“I’m getting old, Segrave, that’s the 
truth. People don’t ask me out to dinner 
as they used, and it’s very lonely dining 
here all by one’s self, and falling asleep 
afterwards. I asked the duke the other 
day whether there was.a chance of my 
ever getting any more soldiering, and he 
said he thought I had had a pretty good 
innings. What is a man to do when he’s 
put on the shelf and has no home? I 
wish I was a married man—I do, upon 
my word! Or rather, I wish I was a wid- 
ower, with a couple of sons, such as yours, 
to give me an interest in life.” 

Sir Brian shook his head. “ Buckle,” 
said he gravely, “you don’t know what 
you are wishing for, and you needn’t envy 
me, I can tell you. I am in very great 
trouble about my eldest boy at this pres- 
ent moment. In fact, I don’t mind saying 
to you, as an old friend, that I find it nec- 
essary to cut him out of his succession to 
the property. That isn’t a pleasant thing 
for aman to be compelled to do.” 

“H’m! Still less pleasant for the man 
who has it done to him, I should say.” 

“Perhaps so; but he has brought it 
upon himself. I really have no alterna- 
tive.” 

And straightway Sir Brian poured forth 
the story of his wrongs, not sorry to con- 
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fide them to a brother officer, who had 
always borne the character of a martinet, 
and who presumably would consider no 
punishment too severe for insubordina- 
tion. But severity in the public service, 
as many examples from history show, is 
by no means incompatible with leniency 
in private life, and Sir Hector Buckle 
very vexatiously and unnecessarily es- 
poused the cause of the delinquent. “ Stuff 
and nonsense, Segrave! ‘you’re making 
mountains out of molehills, as you always 
do. Hang it all, man! young fellows will 
be young. For my own part, I don’t like 
to see ’em too cautious and saving ; I look 
upon that as a bad sign of ’em—I do 
indeed.” 

“Oh,” returned Sir Brian, “it is easy 
to pardon the extravagance of other men’s 
sons, of course. Not that this is a case 
of mere extravagance. If it had been I 
should have acted differently.” 

“Would you? I’m not so sure of that. 


Anyhow, you'll act like a thundering ass 
if you do as you propose. 
know what I think about it.” 
“It is the more obliging of you to favor 
me with that polite expression of opin- 
ion,” replied Sir Brian, becoming very red 
in the face, “because, to the best of my 


So now you 


recollection, it was unasked for.” * 

“ Now, Segrave, it’s no use getting on 
the high horse with me. I’m not going 
to quarrel with you, and I’ve known you 
long enough to call you an ass when you 
deserve it. You very often are an ass, 
Segrave; but if you disinherit your son 
you'll be worse than an ass.” 

“ Oh, very well! very well!” cried Sir 
Brian, jumping up. “I’ma brute, I sup- 
pose, and you are perfectly right to call 
me so. You only anticipate the general 
verdict. No doubt that is what everybody 
will say of me when I am dead and my 
will is known. But I am not in the habit 
of letting myself be deterred from doing 
my duty by the fear of hard names; nor 
have you condescended to give me a sin- 
gle reason for condemning me. I am 
sorry I introduced the subject. Good-day, 
Buckle.” 

He charged out of the club, without 
waiting for a reply, and was as nearly as 
possible knocked down by a hansom cab- 
man, who pulled up with a jerk and ad- 
dressed him in language which nothing 
could excuse. Sir Brian stood in the 
middle of Pall Mall, shaking his stick at 
the cabman, whose number he took, and 
causing some interruption to the traffic, 
until he was courteously, but firmly, taken 


in tow by a policeman, who remarked that | 
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the roadway was intended for wheeled 
vehicles and the pavement for foot-passen- 
gers. Sir Brian wanted to argue that 
point; but the constable interrupted him, 
alleging that he “really hadn’t no time for 
talking non-sense.” Sir Brian then took 
the policeman’s number also and went on 
his way rejoicing. 

He hardly knew whether to be glad or 
sorry when, on reaching his hotel, he 
found young Mr. Dodder waiting for him 
with the new will, all ready for signature, 
and an apology from the head of the firm, 
who had an important appointment else- 
where. It would have been pleasant to 
say some of the sharp things to Potter 
which that gentleman had escaped by his 
abrupt departure on the previous day ; but 
then again Potter was not easily snubbed, 
and, after all, altercation with one’s lawyer 
is a thing to be deprecated. 

Young Mr. Dodder had no remarks of 
any kind to offer ; only he insisted, despite 
his client’s protests, on reading the will 
through from beginning to end in a hasty, 
gobbling voice. This ceremony com- 
pleted, witnesses were summoned and the 
instrument whereby the principle of pri- 
mogeniture was set at nought by one of 
the staunchest Tories in England was ex- 
ecuted in due form. 

On the ensuing afternoon Sir Brian, 
with all the anger and excitement gone 
out of him, alighted at the Kingscliff sta- 
tion and, handing over his portmanteau to 
the groom who had driven down to meet 
him, said he would walk home. Already 
he was sorry for what he had done; but 
that, as he inwardly asseverated more 
than once while pensively making his way 
down the High Street, was quite a differ- 
ent thing from repenting of it. The judge 
who condemns a prisoner to death or penal 
servitude may, and no doubt frequently 
does, feel very sorry for the criminal ; but 
the law has to take its course all the same. 
Sir Brian’s sorrow (so he assured himself) 
was perfectly legitimate and implied no 
tardy misgivings. Or, at least, if there 
was one thing that he blamed himself a 
little bit for, it was that he had not be- 
queathed some portion of his small per- 
sonal property to his elder son. Gilbert, 
after all, had a few hundreds a year of his 
own, inherited from a maiden aunt, and 
now Brian would have absolutely nothing, 
except the Manor House. However, this 
error, if it was an error, admitted of repa- 
ration. A change of that kind could 
hardly be counted inconsistent, even by 
that impertinent old Potter. If only the 
sale of the Manor House could be averted! 
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But of course that was impossible. Pot- 
ter—confound him!—had said it was 
impossible. Though, for the matter of 
that, Potter had said some other things so 
atrocious that they would not bear think- 
ing about. Alas! when a man dies he 
has done with this world forever, and the 
world has done with him. At times it 
almost seems as if a fuller recognition of 
this fact might be the truest wisdom. 

Thus, revolving many matters in a trou- 
bled mind, Sir Brian traversed Kingscliff. 
He mechanically raised his forefinger to 
the brim of his hat in acknowledgment 
of the salutations which greeted him, but 
spoke to nobody until, as chance would 
have it, he ran full into the arms of the 
very last person in the world with whom 
he wished to exchange a word. 

“Well, Sir Brian Segrave,” said Mr. 
Buswell, with his accustomed affability, 
“and how are you to-day? Been thinking 
at all over the little plan I submitted to 
to you last time we met? I suppose not, 
eh? Well, a wilful man must have his 
way, as they say; but you really are fool- 
ish, Sir Brian, if you'll excuse my telling 
‘you so. It ain’t bad policy to hold on in 
a rising market, I grant you; but you may 
hold on a bit too long, don’t you see. It’s 
against my interest to say it; but now’s 
your time to begin letting. More than 
that, now’s your time for selling outright. 
Why, bless your soul! there won’t be such 
a thing as leasehold property twenty years 
hence.” 

“Mr. Buswell,” answered Sir Brian, 
“you appear to be under some strange 
misapprehension. I have told you before, 
and | tell you again, that no portion of the 
property that you speak of will ever be 
either let or sold.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Buswell ; 
“that’s good! That’s what I call a pretty 
bold prophecy to make. I shouldn’t ven- 
ture to make it if 7 was in your skin, Sir 
Brian.” 

Sir Brian bowed coldly and passed on; 
he was not going to bandy words with the 
fellow. Nevertheless he was wounded 
and vaguely alarmed. In his young days 
no man in Buswell’s position would have 
dared to speak so to his betters; and 
Buswell seemed to be horribly confident, 
too, as well as impudent. The world was 
turning topsy-turvy ; the young generation 
was rushing towards revolution with a 
light heart, and no one —not even that 
sober, sensible old Potter — believed that 
the next owner of Beckton would be guided 
by the wishes of his predecessor. “ Who 
knows? who knows?” Sir Brian kept 





muttering sadly to himself as he mounted 
the hill. 

His way led him past the Church of St. 
Michael’s whence issued the subdued 
sound of the organ and the clear singing 
of young voices. Sir Brian was a little 
tired with his walk; he thought he would 
go into the church and rest awhile and 
listen. So he stepped through the open 
door and seated himself on a bench near 
it. The daylight was almost gone; half- 
a-dozen candles in the chancel barely 
rendered visible the chubby faces of the 
choir-boys who were standing there. It 
was the unc dimittis that they were 
practising. ‘“ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” The child who 
sang the words in his sweet, bird-like 
treble, thought little of their meaning, 
perhaps, but they found their way to the 
heart of the old man who heard them 
from his far corner. His own departure 
could not now be very far distant; but 
whether, when it came, it would be peace- 
ful seemed somewhat uncertain. “1 have 
always tried to do my duty,” thought Sir 
Brian, and that was true enough. His 
duties, however, as he had seen; them, 
had been concerned almost exclusively 
with the affairs of this present world. He 
was too honest to deceive himself. He 
knew that he had been a worldly man, 
albeit a conscientious one, and it was too 
late to change now. After all, he had 
been as other menare. Gray’s hackneyed 
lines came into his head, — 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor = one longing, lingering glance be- 
hind? 7 


Well, possibly there were some who 
looked forward, instead of looking back. 
For a minute or two Sir Brian tried to 
look forward, but found that he could not 
manage it. He shifted his position, sigh- 
ing impatiently, while the choir-boys, re- 
lieved from their labors, clattered away 
through the vestry, and the organist went 
on playing softly. 

Presently the music ceased; there was 
a sound as of the shutting up and locking 
of the instrument; and then a tall figure 
came striding down the aisle. Sir Brian 
recognized his son, and, as he rose, his 
son recognized him. The last grey glim- 
mer of daylight fell through the porch 
upon the young man’s features. He 
raised his eyebrows quickly and smiled, 
holding out his hand. Had he forgotten 
the scene of two days back, or was it only 
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that he remembered, in his careless way, 
that there had been a quarrel, and that he 
wanted to make it up, as he had done 
many a time before? 

Something caused Sir Brian’s heart- 
strings to tighten, and brought an un- 
wonted ring of pain into his voice as he 
exclaimed, “Oh, Brian, Brian! why are 
you so impracticable ? ” 

Brian did not understand ; he knew that 
his father thought music a somewhat 
effeminate art. “The organist is ill,” he 
said. ‘ Monckton asked me to take his 
place to-morrow.” 

*“ Oh, Monckton and the organist! Boy! 
don’t you know that you have ruined your- 
self? I have been up to London, and I 
have altered my will. Your brother will 
have everything. You are a pauper —do 
you understand me?—a pauper. I have 
paid that Jew for you; and I suppose — 
yes; I suppose you had better begin to 
think about earning a living for yourself.” 

They were standing outside the porch 
now. The young man’s face had become 
— grave; but he answered not a word, 
and so long a silence supervened that at 
length Sir Brian was constrained to break 
it. 

“You blame me, of course,” said he; 
“yet this has been your own doing. You 
would not believe that I was in earnest; 
but now you see that I was, as 1 told you 
I was. I have acted as it seemed to me 
right to act.” 

Still Brian remained silent. The old 
man could stand it no longer. “Speak!” 
he exclaimed, stamping his foot. “Curse 
me, if you like; but say something!” 

Then Brian broke inte an odd laugh. 
“No,” he answered; laying his hand on 
his father’s shoulder; “I won’t do that. 
We must remain friends, whatever hap- 
pens; but I think you have treated me 
unfairly. There! I had to say that much; 
but it is the last word I shall say about 
the matter. When we meet again we'll 
take the new order of things for granted. 
Gilbert is to be Segrave Major in future 
and I’m Segrave Minor. It is under- 
stood.” 

Then he turned on his heel and walked 
away in the direction of the vicarage, 
while Sir Brian stood still for some min- 
utes longer, abstractedly prodding holes 
in the damp ground with his stick. 


” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ELOQUENCE OF MR. MONCKTON. 





IF Sir Brian did not 7 his dinner | 


that evening, the fault certainly did not lie | 


with his elder son, who apologized for 
coming down late, explaining that he had 
mistaken the dinner-bell for the dressing- 
bell, and who took a good deal more pains 
than usual to prevent the conversation 
from languishing. There was no denying 
that the young man behaved admirably. 
He was cheerful and good-humored, with- 
out apparent effort; he talked politics 
with his father, condemning the Liberal 
ministry which was then in power; he 
chaffed his brother (who, for his part, was 
evidently a little excited and ill at ease) 
about a public ball which was to take place 
shortly in Kingscliff, and at which the 
feminine element seemed likely to pre- 
dominate in the proportion of about twenty 
toone. In short, he let it be understood 
that he accepted the situation frankly, and 
was determined not to sulk over it. 

This, though creditable in one sense, 
was not agreeable to Sir Brian, who felt 
that he was being magnanimously for- 
given for having performed a painfu —_ 
He did not want to be forgiven ; he would 
greatly have preferred to be abused. Had 
his son taken up that line, he would have 
been prepared to show, kindly and tem- 
perately, that what he had performed had 
been indeed a duty. and likewise that it 
had been a painful one. Natures like Sir 
Brian’s are subject to continual reactions. 
After allowing himself to be carried away 
by his feelings in the church, he had be- 
gun to be ashamed of the words which he 
had spoken, and which, when recalled in 
cold blood, sounded not a little undigni- 
fied. He remembered that he had called 
upon Brian to curse him. How melodra- 
matic and ridiculous! The boy had not 
been able to help laughing. And now, 
somehow or other, he seemed to have got 
into a false position. He found himself 
involuntarily using a tone of apology ; and 
when he tried to discard that, the only 
result was that he became peevish and 
rude. Sincerely thankful was he when the 
meal came to an end, and when Brian, with 
a murmured excuse, took himself off. 
Even this discreet proceeding caused the 
old gentleman some additional irritation. 
It was not Brian's habit to leave the room 
immediately after dinner. He had, of 
course, done so now in order to leave the 
coast clear for the explanation between his 
father and brother, which both of them 
might be assumed to desire. Surely that 
last coal of fire might have been dispensed 
with ! 

However, since the opportunity had 
been given to him, Sir Brian deemed it 
well to take advantage of it. The sooner 
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this unpleasant subject was broached and 
settled and done with the better. So he 
began, in a rather hard and constrained 
voice, — 

“ Gilbert, you will recollect what I said 
to you the other day about a change in 
your prospects. I wish you to know that 
this is now an accomplished fact. Yes- 
terday I signed a will under which you will 
inherit the whole of my property, real and 
personal. You know what has induced 
me to make this change, which — which I 
won’t deny has cost meapang. Rightly or 
wrongly, I conceive it to be my duty to 
keep together the lands which have de- 
scended to us from our forefathers ; and 
it is my wish and command that you shall 
do the same after I am gone.” 

“In that case,” said Gilbert slowly, 
“would it not be better to give me a life- 
interest only, with remainder to the next 
heir male?” 

“ No; if that had been practicable, there 
would have been no need to disinherit 
Brian. But I dare not do it. Land is 
steadily falling in value; we live in bad 
times, and worse times may be coming. 
You might possibly find yourself so cir- 
cumstanced as to be obliged either to part 
with afew acres for building purposes or 
to shut this place up and go away. In 


the presence of such an alternative I my- 
self should decide to sell ; but I should sell 
as little as would suffice, and I trust you 


to act as I should. I could not trust your 
brother. That is all I have to say about 
it, I believe.” 

Gilbert was silent for a minute or two. 
“Don’t you think,” he said at length, 
“that you have been rather hasty in com- 
ing to this decision, and rather hard upon 
poor old Brian?” 

“ No,” answered Sir Brian curtly, “I 
don’t. Brian has been hard upon himself. 
As for me, I have given the matter full 
consideration.” 

“Yet I should not be surprised if you 
were to change your mind about it. I’m 
sure I hope you may.” 

“It really is a most extraordinary 
thing,” exclaimed Sir Brian, jumping up 
and beginning to walk about, “ that neither 
you nor your brother gives me credit for 
common firmness! I don’t know that, in 
the course of a long life, I have ever earned 
a character for vacillation. On the con- 
trary, I have frequently been called obsti- 
nate.” 

A smile flickered for an instant over 
Gilbert’s features and vanished. That 
confident assumption that vacillation and 
obstinacy are incompatible qualities tick- 
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led his sense of humor. But he replied 
with proper gravity : “ Nevertheless, cer- 
tainty is very ey forme. If Iam 
to take Brian’s place, 1 must give up the 
bar, 1 suppose. Now, it would be a very 
foolish thing on my part to sacrifice my 
career for the sake of a mere pecatll 
ity.” 

"i You are extremely prudent, I must 
say,” remarked Sir Brian, with something 
of a sneer. Gilbert’s business-like tone 
jarred upon him. Moreover, it may be 
that in transferring the privilege of heir- 
ship to his second son he had also trans- 
ferred to him a little of that feeling of 
half-conscious antagonism with which so 
many men are apt to regard their heirs. 

“That’s better than being imprudent, 
isn’t it?” asked Gilbert, laughing. 

“Qh, no doubt. You had better stick 
to the law, I should think. You may have 
to wait another ten years before you enter 
into possession here, and it will be well 
for you to have some occupation in the 
mean time. Besides, any money that you 
may make by your profession will be useful 
toyou. I forgot to say that I may perhaps 
so far alter my will as to leave the few 
thousands that I have been able to save to 
Brian, instead of to you. As matters stand 
at present, you will both of you require 
them; but maybe he will require them 
more than you will.” 

“ T think Brian should have the money,” 
said Gilbert. 

“Well, yes; I am disposed to agree 
with you; but it is not necessary to come 
to any final decision upon that point yet.” 

Gilbert said no more; thereby disap- 
pointing his father, who had secretly an- 
ticipated a less ready acquiescence. Con- 
vinced though he was that he had acted 
rightly in superseding the elder brother, 
it was hardly satisfactory to him that the 
younger should only have a half-hearted 
plea of a few words to urge against the 
execution of such a decree. But in truth 
it would not have been very easy to satisfy 
Sir Brian that evening. 

The next day being Sunday, Gilbert and 
he attended morning service as usual at 
Beckton Church, a small, dilapidated 
structure of which the parish lay in an op- 
posite direction from Kingscliff. The con- 
gregation, besides the squire and his son, 
comprised some half-dozen farmers, with 
their wives and families, and perhaps as 
many laborers. The parson, who was old 
and toothless, took a long time to get 
through the service, and when he climbed 
up the creaking pulpit stairs his audience, 
as if by signal, settled themselves, one and 
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all, in their respective corners and closed 
their eyes peacefully. 

“Poor Venables is breaking up,” ob- 
served Sir Brian, as they strolled away. 
He said the same thing every Sunday 
morning, and Gilbert returned a mechan- 
ical assent. But Sir Brian’s next remark, 
being quite novel, was more calculated to 
arouse attention. “I think,” said he, “I 
will walk over to St. Michael’s this even- 
ing and hear what Monckton has to say 
for himself. I have no fancy for all these 
new-fangled ceremonies; but Monckton 
has done good work among the fishermen, 
and they tell me he can preach.” 

“Walk over to St. Michael’s in the 
evening ! ” ejaculated Gilbert, opening his 
eyes. “What will you do about dinner, 
then?” 

“Why, go without it for once, like 
other people,” replied his father a little 
tartly. ‘I suppose that woman will allow 
me to have some supper when I come in, 
won’t she? She does it for Brian.” 

Gilbert smiled. He was thinking to 
himself, “ Most decidedly I shall not give 
up the law yet awhile.” 

He was wrong in his deduction, how- 
ever ; for Sir Brian was neither relenting 
nor thinking of relenting. It was, in- 
deed, precisely because he was not that 
he felt himself more drawn towards the 
lad whose ways had hitherto been incom- 
prehensible and amazing to him. It oc- 
curred to him that he would like to see 
for himself what were the attractions of 
St. Michael’s; and then, too, he had an- 
other incentive of which he was only in 
part conscious, in the shape of an unde- 
fined feeling of jealousy of the vicar of 
that popular place of worship. Brian was 
spending the day with Monckton; he had 
gone straight off to see him after his in- 
terview of the previous afternoon and had 
doubtless poured forth all his troubles 
there and then. “He is a sort of father 
confessor, I suppose,” thought Sir Brian. 
And then—“Confound the fellow!” he 
said aloud, scarcely knowing why he said 
so or what he meant by it. 

“Confound whom?” Gilbert inquired 
pleasantly. 

“‘Confound Gladstone!” replied his 
father, with commendable promptitude, 
and with an emphasis betraying the un- 
slumbering zeal of his political opinions. 
“ Confound Gladstone and all his slavish 
crew. I wish I may never say anything 
worse than that on a Sunday morning.” 

It was not, however, about politics that 
Sir Brian was thinking as he made his 
way into the crowded church on the Sun- 





day evening afore-mentioned. Every seat 
was already taken, but the verger pro- 
cured a chair and placed it for him be- 
hind the last bench, whence he took 
mental notes of the proceedings as criti- 
cally as it he had been an emissary of the 
Church Association. The lighted can- 
dles and flowers on the altar, the surpliced 
choir and the intoned prayers he set down 
as more or less objectionable —not so 
much because he saw any particular in- 
trinsic harm in these things as because 
he considered them to be innovations, and 
all innovations were hateful to him — but 
with a fine liberality he admitted the 
beauty of the music and the reverent be- 
havior of the congregation. Then John 
Monckton stepped quickly up into the 
pulpit, and in less than five minutes Sir 
Brian had pardoned him his colored stole, 
had ceased to attach any importance to 
accessories, and was listening with breath- 
less attention. 

For Monckton had learnt what, unfor- 
tunately, not one in a hundred of our 
clergy think it worth their while to master 
—the art of elocution. He spoke with 
ease and fluency and without the aid of 
notes ; he knew how to manage his voice; 
he had found out by experience that hear- 
ers and readers are two distinct classes, 
to be approached after entirely different 
fashions, and that many preachers whose 
sermons look well enough in print cannot 
be listened to without weariness and dis- 
comfort. But in addition to this technical 
skill he had the immense advantage of 
being thoroughly and even passionately in 
earnest. To the use of the tricks —if any 
one likes to call them so— which every 
public speaker must acquire he had 
schooled himself long ago, and they now 
came naturally to him; but his emotion 
was real, his language was singularly clear 
and simple, and it was curious to see with 
what rapidity he took hold of his audience 
and how lightly, yet firmly, he maintained 
his grasp up tothe end. His detractors (of 
whom he had a few) called him sensa- 
tional ; but that was after they had reached 
home and had had time to become ashamed 
of having allowed their great intellects to 
be held in subjection for half an hour. 
His admirers, who were far more numer- 
ous, were very well content to make un- 
conditional surrender to any man who 
could force them to it; and on this occa- 
sion it was his privilege to earn a fresh 
partisan of the most obstinate type. 

His text, to be sure, was a little unprom- 
ising, — “ Forgive, and ye shall be for- 
given.” When Sir Brian heard that he 
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gave a jump and thought for a moment 
about making for the door. Had this man 
espoused his son’s cause, then, and was 
he going to be preached at? But it soon 
appeared that the preacher’s intentions 
were not soequivocal. His sermon would 
doubtless look commonplace enough, if 
reported in cold black and white; it was 
his manner which carried conviction with 
it and robbed self-satisfied people of their 
self-satisfaction. 

“T assume,” said he, “that I am ad- 
dressing Christians. You must allow me 
to assume that much from your presence 
here; otherwise the words of the text can 
only come to you without authority, and 
their reasonableness will be open to dis- 
cussion, like any other moral or philo- 
sophical precept. But we, as Christians, 
have to admit their divine origin; so that 
the sole practical question for us is how 
far our conduct accords with them. We 
ask and expect forgiveness in return for a 
repentance which is very often evidenced 
by nothing but our own declaration ; and 
by forgiveness we mean an absolute blot- 
ting out of past transgressions. Very 
well then; we must concede to others 
what we demand for ourselves; there is 
no escape from the obligation. That is a 
hard saying; is it not? To tell one who 
has injured us, ‘1 not only forgive you, 
but the injury that you have done me 
shall be altogether obliterated, and you 
shall, if you choose, have the opportunity 
of injuring me in the same way again’ —is 
that unreasonable? Is it weak and fool- 
ish? It is, at all events, the rule laid 
down for us, and unless we conform to 
that rule we cannot truly say that we have 
forgiven at all. To talk about expediency 
will not avail us; we are never told to do 
what is expedient in a worldly sense ; and 
if we find the laws of Christianity too 
hard, too unreasonable to obey, we had 
better say so honestly, and at least not 
shelter ourselves behind that shabby plea 
of duty which we are so apt to bring for- 
ward when we have made up our minds to 
be guided by worldly wisdom. Only then 
we shall have to go a step farther, and 
confess that we are not Christians in any- 
thing save the name, whatever that may 
be worth.” 

These sentences made a painful, yet not 
altogether unwelcome, impression upon 
Sir Brian, who had a tender conscience. 
They occurred amongst others which had 
a less direct bearing upon his own case; 
but there was not a word of Monckton’s 
discourse but found an echo in his honest 
heart. He himself was by nature averse 
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to compromises, and he loved an uncom- 
promising man. The doctrine which 
Monckton proclaimed was not very easy 
to swallow; but he believed that it was 
the truth, and after listening to it he felt, 
with a certain comfort, that he could no 
longer deceive himself. It was a convic- 
tion of expediency, not a sense of duty, 
that had caused him to disinherit his son; 
and since his conviction remained unal- 
tered it was clear that expediency must go 
to the wall, unless duty could be proved 
to coincide therewith. At the moment 
he did not think that such proof could be 
given ; the claims of ancestors and poster- 
ity seemed somewhat too shadowy for the 
purpose. He thought he would have to 
undo what he had done, and he saw, or 
believed that he saw, quite plainly what 
would happen in that event. He would 
be humiliated; he would be made ridicu- 
lous ; the labor of his life would be ren- 
dered vain; his self-sacrifice would be 
absolute. Nevertheless, he could not see 
his way to an alternative; he must act 
after the fashion which he conceived to 
be right, at whatever cost, and with no 
hope of reward, except, indeed, that held 
out by the preacher, “ That ye may be the 
children of the Highest; for He maketh 
His sun to shine on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” 

Poor Sir Brian heaved a long sigh when 
he stood up with the rest of the congrega- 
tion after the sermon. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say that he was 
neither a very strong-minded nor a very 
clear-sighted person. Just now his mind 
was in a ferment of conflicting emotions. 
He wanted to do what was right, and he 
wanted very much to be reconciled with 
his son; but he could not enjoy the pros- 
pect of Potter’s indulgent smiles ; stillless 
could he contemplate with equanimity the 
probable triumph of Buswell and the break 
up of the old Beckton estate. He was one 
the first to leave the church; but, in- 
stead of starting homewards, he prowled 
in a guilty fashion round the net 
while the organ pealed out the conclud- 
ing voluntary and the assembly streamed 
through the porch and gradually dispersed. 

At length he saw what he had been 
waiting for. The small side door which 
gave access to the vestry was thrown 
open; a broad shaft of light shot through 
it into the night, and a dark figure, clad in 
a cassock, stepped forth hastily and moved 
towards the vicarage. Sir Brian at once 
gave chase, and a few strides brought him 
to Monckton’s side. 
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“Mr. Monckton,” said he in a voice 
which lacked its customary assured ring, 
“excuse me! Gan I have a word with 

ou?” 

“To be sure,” replied Monckton, stand- 
ing still and peering at his questioner. 
“Dear me! isn’t it Sir Brian Segrave? 
Who would have thought of your turning 
out at this time of night?” 

Sir Brian was a little chilled. It gave 
him something of a shock to be addressed 
in such colloquial language by the orator 
who just now had swept him up to the most 
heroic heights, and he was half inclined to 
draw back. However, it was too late to 
do that, so he replied confusedly, — 

“ Well, I don’t as arule go to evening 
services. I am old, you know, and old- 
fashioned. In my time we didn’t have 
them. There was the morning and the 
afternoon, and sometimes the ladies went 
in the afternoon, but not the men— not 
the men. My father, I remember, used 
to have the ferrets out— but no matter. 
I wanted to say to you, Mr. Monckton, 
that I have been very much struck and — 
and affected by your sermon, and that it 
has made me feel myself in the wrong 
about my son Brian. At the same time I 


do not see my course as clearly as I could 


wish; and I should take it as a great 
kindness on your part if you would advise 
me.” 

“Of course I will do that with all my 
heart, so far as I am competent,” answered 
Monckton wonderingly. ‘ Won’t you come 
in and have some supper? Brian will join 
us presently.” 

The old gentleman started back. “No, 
thank you — no,” he answered nervously ; 
“J would rather not meet Brian to-night. 
Will he be coming out soon ?” 

“Oh, no! I think we may count upon 
his remaining where he is for another 
quarter of an hour,” said Monckton, laugh- 
ing. “ He won’t leave the organ until the 
verger loses patience and puts the lights 
out. We can stroll up and down outside, 
if you are not afraid of catching cold. You 
were saying that you were troubled in 
some way about him.” 

“Yes; I amtroubled. You are in his 
confidence, I believe, and no doubt he 
told you yesterday of the change which I 
thought it my duty — well, yes, I may say 
that I conscientiously thought it my duty 
at the time — to make my in will.” 

“No; he has said nothing about that to 
me. Some days ago he told me of a 
money difficulty which he had foolishly 
allowed himself to be drawn into, and I 
recommended him to ge straight to you; 
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but nothing passed between us upon the 
subject yesterday. As far as I can recol- 
lect, we only spoke about the music for 
to-day’s services.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” ejaculated Sir Brian ; 
“that boy of mine really is the most as- 
tonishing fellow I ever met or heard of! 
He finds himself suddenly cut off with a 
shilling and he doesn’t even think the cir- 
cumstance worth mentioning! Now what 
can you expect — but lam peg what 
I wished to say to you. My dear Monck- 
ton, when I heard you speaking this even- 
ing, I said to myself that I was in the 
wrong; though I did seem to have been in 
the right. Potter told me I was in the 
wrong, and Buckle, too, but that was on 
other grounds. Let me lay the whole 
matter before you, and then tell me what 

ou think. I believe I shall be content to 
be guided by your judgment.” 

John Monckton, though bold enough in 
the pulpit, was a very modest and some- 
what timid man in private life. After 
hearing Sir Brian out, he pushed his 
biretta to the back of his head and slowly 
drew his hand several times across his 
face and beard. 

“Are you sure,” he asked, “that you 
have chosen the right person to consult? 
This is a serious matter, and I don’t know 
that I am capable of advising you wisely.” 

“ Do you shrink from the responsibili- 
ty?” asked Sir Brian quickly. 

“ No,” answered the other; “if you put 
it in that way, no. According to my view, 
you would not be justified in disinheriting 


' Brian, because — if for no other reason — 


you have brought him up as your heir, 
and have never given him the chance of 
learning how to make his living. It is 
probably too late for him to learn now. 
All the same, there is your side of the 
case to be considered. It is quite true 
that Brian is utterly unbusinesslike, and I 
can’t say that I think your fears about the 
property at all unwarrantable.” 

“ Put that aside,” interrupted Sir Brian. 
“T am not to do wrong that good may 
come of it. And besides, I don’t suppose 
that good would come of it — how can we 
tell? If I have wronged my son, the 
wrong must be undone, that’s all. I gather 
that that is your opinion.” 

With a sudden impulse, Monckton 
wheeled round and shook hands with the 
old gentleman. He understood the gen- 
erosity and simplicity that those few words 
implied. It is not easy for a proud man 
to recede from a position which he has 
taken up in spite of the protests of those 
about him, and to assign no reason for so 
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doing. Still less easy is it for an obsti- 
nate man who has long directed all his 
efforts towards one fixed aim, to put the 
accomplishment of that aim in jeopardy ; 
and when one meets with such an indi- 
vidual it is refreshing to be able to shake 
him by the hand. 

Very little more was said after this tacit 
assurance of mutual respect; only on 
parting with Sir Brian, Monckton begged 
him to postpone his final determination 
for a short time. 

“If you will pardon my saying so, you 
have acted hastily once,” said he; “it 
would be as well not to repeat that mis- 
take. I have told you what I think; but 
I am not infallible, Heaven knows! and 
it is possible that some middle course may 
be open to you, though I own I don’t see 
any. At all events, there can be no harm 
in allowing yourself leisure to consider it. 
I dare say I needn’t remind you that the 
safest and surest help to a decision can 
only come in answer to prayer.” 

“T have never been in the habit of 
introducing such matters into my — my 
devotions,” said Sir Brian, to whom the 
proposition seemed, oddly enough, to 
savor slightly of irreverence; “but per- 
haps you are right as to the wisdom of 
deliberation. My own feeling would have 
been to go up to London again to-morrow 
and set things straight.” 

“ No, no; there is no such hurry as that. 
Let it stand over for a few days, say till 
the middle of the week,” returned Monck- 
ton, making the most unfortunate sugges- 
tion that he had ever made in his life. 

“Very well; so be it then,” agreed 
Sir Brian. “Good-night, Monckton, and 
thank you. Don’t tell Brian that you have 
seen me, please.” 


CHAPTER X. 
BRIAN GOES OUT TO DINNER. 


A SOURCE of constant wonder to Ad- 
miral Greenwood was the difficulty of get- 
ting people to amalgamate and be friendly 
together at the somewhat overgrown din- 
ner-parties which it was the delight of his 
hospitable heart to offer to the neighbor- 
hood. A. was a good fellow, he would 
declare; B. was a good fellow; Mrs. A. 
was a most superior woman, and Mrs. B. 
quite charming when you didn’t rub her 
the wrong way; yet, somehow or other, 
A. could not be brought to entertain that 
opinion of B., nor B. of A.; while as for 
Mrs. A. and Mrs, B. it seemed as if they 
were unable to encounter one another 
without a passage of arms. This was a 





very odd thing. The admiral often re- 
marked that it was, and so did his wife. 
But what was not at all odd, considering 
the character of this excellent couple, was 
that it never occurred to them to acquiesce 
in the mysteries of an incomprehensible 
world, and divide their guests with a view 
to the probable preservation of peace. 
They adopted no such system; but when 
they thought it was about time to give 
another dinner-party, Mrs. Greenwood put 
on her spectacles, consulted a large vol- 
ume, in which the names of her visitors 
were inscribed, and found out whose turn 
it was to be fed. Sixteen or eighteen of 
these were selected, with due regard to 
priority of claim, and it too often hap- 
pened in the sequel that they quarrelled 
over their food. 

“ Perhaps he doesn’t do it on purpose,” 
Sir Brian used to say; “I am willing to 
believe that he does not. Still, it is a 
little unfortunate, to say the least of it, 
that if there is a man in the county with 
whom I am not upon speaking terms, I 
can count with absolute certainty upon 
meeting that man at Greenwood’s table.” 

He might have added that there was 
always a strong probability of his falling 
out with Admiral Greenwood himself be- 
fore the evening was over ; for the admiral, 
sad to say, was a Liberal; and though he 
called himself a Whig and professed to 
be more conservative than a modern Tory, 
there was very little consolation in that 
when he recorded his vote for the wrong 
side. However much one may esteem a 
man in his private and personal capacity, 
it is difficult to have patience with politi- 
cal inconsistency. For these reasons Sir 
Brian hated dining at Morden Court, and 
as he did not like to decline when asked 
(for previous engagements are not believed 
in, in a country neighborhood, where all 
possible engagements are known) he not 
unfrequently excused himself at the last 
moment on the plea of an attack of gout. 

On the day succeeding that on which 
Monckton’s eloquence had achieved such 
striking results, Admiral Greenwood had 
a dinner-party and Sir Brian had the gout. 
He said so to his sons at breakfast-time, 
and it was about the only thing that he 
did say in the course of that meal. So 
silent and subdued was he that they both 
gave credence to the statement ; although, 
as a truthful man, he felt bound to qualify 
it a little. 

“It has not come on yet,” he confessed, 
“but I am sure that it would come on if I 
were to drink champagne; and you know, 
if one doesn’t drink champagne, Green- 
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wood at once concludes that there is 
something wrong with the wine, and his 
feelings are hurt. I don’t want to hurt 


his feelings; so Brian, my dear fellow, I 
shall be greatly indebted to you if you will 
I think they didn’t ask 


take my place. 
you, did they?” 

Brian had not been invited (Mrs. Green- 
wood, who liked Gilbert better, was wont 
to say that she was sure Brian was bored 
to death by dinner-parties); but he was 
very willing to oblige his father, and was 
rejoiced to notice the change in the old 
man’s tone. Disagreeable as it was to 
him to be despoiled of his inheritance, it 
was more disagreeable still to feel that 
the penalty inflicted upon him was not 
held to have purged him of his offence. 

In the course of the day Gilbert said a 
few kind words to him about the change 
in their respective positions. “It isn’t 
my doing, Brian, and I think it’s an awful 
shame; but there’s no use in saying so. 
You know what my father is; we shall 
have another shift of wind before long, 
depend upon it.” 

But Brian had made up his mind not to 
expect that. He was trying to make up 
his mind also to the new régime and its 
natural consequences ; but his was not a 
practical mind, and it was sure to take him 
some time to realize what it means to have 
the ground cut from under your feet. 
For instance, it was not until he entered 
the Morden Court drawing-room, and 
caught sight of Beatrice Huntley engaged 
in conversation with the admiral, that a 
chill sense of remoteness from her in 
respect of worldly circumstances crept to 
his heart. A more practical man might 
perhaps have reflected that Miss Huntley 
had money enough for two; but Brian 
only saw that it must be many years be- 
fore he could earn an income sufficient to 
owed him in offering marriage to any- 

ody ; and this not only rendered him sad 
and pensive, but prevented him from ap- 
proaching his idol for the time being. 

It must be owned that Miss Huntley 
did not appear to feel this neglect very 
keenly. She nodded to Brian from afar 
and went on talking to her companion, 
whom she found most amusing. The ad- 
miral was telling her who everybody was. 

“ That big man with the beard is Poll- 
ington — Sir John Pollington, you know, 
one of our county members. Good fellow, 
Pollington, though rather long-winded, per- 
haps. The little fellow with the bald 
head and the eye-glass is his nearest 
neighbor, Stokes, who stood against him 
in the Liberal interests at the last election 
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and got beaten by a small majority. Bet- 
ter luck next time, I tell him. Pollington 
and Stokes won’t speak, which is a great 
mistake —don’t you think so? Why not 
sink political differences in private life? 
Well, then, let me see; Monckton you 
know already, and Mitchell. The lady 
with the hook nose, talking to my wife, is 
Lady Barbara, who has gone in so strongly 
for the blue-ribbon movement of late. No 
accounting for tastes, is there? I should 
think she must find it rather slow work, 
drinking nothing but water when she dines 
out ; but her intentions are good, I’m sure. 
I expect she’ll have a word or two to say 
to my friend Hopwood, before she goes. 
You’ve heard of Hopwood and Maltby, 
the great brewers, no doubt.” 

“And who,” inquired Miss Huntley, 
“is the distinguished-looking man on 
the hearth-rug, with the massive watch- 
chain?” 

“ Eh ?— distinguished -looking? Oh, 
come now, Miss Huntley, that’s too bad 
of you! poor Buswell ! his appearance isn’t 
aristocratic, I admit, and Mrs. Greenwood 
was rather down upon me for asking him 
here; but then look at what he has done 
for the place! Why, Kingscliff would 
have been nowhere if it hadn’t been for 
Buswell. That fat woman, with the dia- 
monds all over her, is his wife. I’m afraid 
people are rather inclined to show them 
the cold shoulder; but they'll live that 
down, you'll see. After all, why should 
we give ourselves airs ?” 

Well indeed was it for Sir Brian that he 
had been attacked by those timely symp- 
toms of gout! 

As for Miss Huntley, she rather prided 
herself upon her immunity from “airs,” 
and would have been quite content to ac- 
cept Mr. Buswell’s arm, had that person 
been requested to take her in to dinner. 
But fate and Mrs. Greenwood had ap- 
pointed for her another partner, with 
whom, as it chanced, she was even better 
pleased. 

“Mr. Monckton,” said she, turning to 
the individual thus favored, as she took 
her place at the table, “I have been hop- 
ing, ever since I heard you preach last 
night, that I should get an opportunity of 
talking to you some time or other, and 
now I am lucky beyond all expectation, 
because here you are for the next hour at 
least. There is no escape for you.” 

“TI have no wish to escape yet,” an- 
swered Monckton. But he thought to 
himself that he very likely would experi- 
ence that desire before long; for he sus- 


| pected Miss Huntley of being one of those 
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- agee young women, whom he did not 
ike. 

Her next words were not of a kind to 
raise her higher in his estimation. “I 
am going to be very impertinent,” she 
said; “1 am going to criticise your ser- 
mon. It was a beautiful sermon, and I 
was Carried away by it at the time, as I 
suppose that most of your hearers were. 
But when I reached home I took it to 
pieces, and I found that it had the fault 
which almost all sermons have. You 
begged the whole question from beginning 
to end.” 

“ How so?” inquired Monckton, won- 
dering whether it would be unpardonably 
rude to say that he must be permitted to 
do his own work in his own way. 

“ Well, you assumed what you had no 
right to assume. You took it for granted 
that we were all Christians, whereas you 
must have known as well as I do that a 
large proportion of every congregation — 
shall we say a half ?—are no such thing.” 

“I don’t know what meaning you attach 
to the word, Miss Huntley. I take it that 


men and women may be Christians with- 
out acting up to their principles.” 

“« Oh, of course ; that isn’t what I mean. 

I mean that a good number of us who g° 

the 


to church are not really convinced of 
truth of Christianity at all.” 

“ Even if that were so, I should not have 
been begging the question, should I? I 
only tried to show what I thought to be 
our duty, upon a given hypothesis. If 
every sermon had to begin with a demon- 
stration of the truth of our religion, there 
would never be time to get farther than the 
beginning.” 

“Very well, then, I withdraw the par- 
ticular charge,” said Miss Huntley, who 
in truth had only formulated it by way of 
prelude ; “ but I maintain that the clergy 
in general beg the question. Your con- 
clusions must always sound impotent so 
long as you refuse to discuss your prem- 
isses. You profess to be convinced of 
the truth of those premisses; but why 
won’t you tell us how you have managed 
to convince yourselves? Most people, I 
am sure, would like to believe, if they 
could; only they have an idea that it is 
wrong to doubt; so they are obliged to do 
the best they can with a sort of pretence 
of religion which they are afraid to inquire 
into. But it seems to me almost impossi- 
ble that any one should believe without 
first doubting.” 

“T can’t agree with you there,” an- 
swered Monckton; “but certainly if you 
have doubts you ought to face them.” 
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“Let us say that I have doubts, then, 
and that I face them and look up the evi- 
dence. I discover that Christianity claims 
to be a revealed religion and grounds its 
claim upon four narratives, said to be writ- 
ten by four eye-witnesses of certain mi- 
raculous events. But whether these four 
narratives were really written by the four 
eye-witnesses or not, is what nobody 
knows. The first record that we have of 
their existence is given us by Irenzus to- 
wards the end of the second century, and 
Papias, who wrote about forty years be- 
fore, I think, doesn’t appear to know of 
any written Gospel, except a rudimentary 
one, attributed to St. Matthew. That is 
hardly conclusive, is it?” 

“ Of course it isn’t,” answered Monck- 
ton quietly. “ You ought to have men- 
tioned St. Paul; but you are not obliged 
to accept his evidence as conclusive either. 
It has never been pretended —or at all 
events it never ought to have been pre- 
tended — that the truth of Christianity can 
be proved like a proposition in Euclid.” 

“ Why should we believe it, then? Be- 
cause the Church answers for it? But 
who will answer for the Church?” 

“ The Church, I think, can show you the 
way to obtain faith, and through faith you 
may obtain the certainty that you ask for. 
From the nature of the case it is plain that 
you cannot gain it in any other way. What 
is supernatural is not to be explained by 
reasoning.” 

“Ah, Pascal’s remedy! ‘ Follow the 
precepts of the Church ; practise religion ; 
Jaites dire des messes. Cela vous abétira 
naturellement et vox: fera croire.” 

Monckton, who had hitherto kept his 
eyes fixed upon his plate (because, al- 
though he did not like to decline the dis- 
cussion, he thought it ill-timed and possi- 
bly insincere), now glanced up at his 
neighbér and smiled. “Do you know, 
Miss Huntley,” said he, “I suspect that 
if you ponder upon ‘the eternal not our- 
clean that makes for righteousness,’ and 
ask what that is and how it can be proved, 
you will soon find yourself as completely 
avdétie as if you had followed Pascal’s sup- 
posed advice, and that you won’t find your- 
self in possession of the promised reward.” 

Miss Huntley returned his look for an 
instant, then lowered her eyelids and 
blushed —a not very common weakness 
with her. 

“ Yes,” she returned sud‘lenly, “ you are 
quite right. I am a humbug, and you 
have found me out, and I won't say what 
I was going to say about St. Jerome. I 
got him and Irenzus from the source that 
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you know of, and I got Papias out of Re- 
nan, and I have read my Gibbon, and — 
and I believe that is about all. Now you 
have knocked me down completely, and 
can dictate your terms; I surrender at 
discretion. Some day soon you will find 
me waiting for you after one of the daily 
servites and ready to accept orders in a 
spirit of meekness. I only hope you won't 
make me teach in a Sunday school, like 
little Miss Greenwood, because I have 
such a very strong dislike to the smell of 
damp corduroys. Still, I feel that I am 
capable of submitting even to that if you 
insist upon it.” 

“IT don’t know whether you are serious 
or not,” said Monckton, somewhat taken 
aback by this abrupt capitulation, “ but in 
any case you are not quite fitted to teach 
in a Sunday school at present, I think.” 

“Oh, I am serious enough; and if I 
can’t help your church and your people 
in any other way 1 can at least give them 
money, which, I suppose, might be useful 
if properly applied. After all, Iam only 
a woman, and what I want is conviction, 
not proofs. Let us talk about something 
else now. Is it true that you know how to 
manage a boat as well as any sailor in 
Kingscliff ?” 

Admiral Greenwood, beaming down the 
long table upon his assembled guests, 
noted with self-congratulation that one 
pair among them were getting on together 
famously. To this social success he might 
have added a second, in the persons of his 
daughter and Gilbert Segrave; but there 
he would have had to stop. Ifsome of the 
rest of the company were not tearing each 
other to pieces it was perhaps only be- 
cause they were separated by a piece of 
furniture as substantial as that which a 
deceased statesman once declared himself 
fortunate in being able to interpose be- 
twen himself and his rival in the House of 
Commons. Lady Barbara Pollington had 
fallen upon the brewer, tooth and nail, and 
was proving conclusively to him that in 
anything but a corrupt and rotten state of 
society he would at that moment be work- 
ing off a well-deserved sentence of im- 
prisonment with hardlabor. Mrs. Green- 
wood, with Sir John Pollington on her left 
hand and his political opponent on her 
right, was rendering it well-nigh impossi- 
ble for these two gentlemen to ignore one 
another, and was thereby rapidly reducing 
them both to desperation. Captain Mitch- 
ell, unable to remove his eyes from 
Miss Greenwood and Gilbert, had so ex- 
asperated his neighbor by the irrelevance 
of his answers that she had felt it only 
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due to herself to turn her back upon him, 
and was thus eating her dinner under se- 
rious disadvantages of posture ; worst of 
all, Mr. Buswell, who had been judiciously 
placed between two of the most influential 
old ladies in Kingscliff, had triumphantly 
defeated their attempts to overawe him, 
and was now holding forth in stentorian 
tones upon the improvements which he 
hoped to effect before long in the town. 

“ We want a music-’all, that’s what we 
want,” the admiral heard him saying. 
“We must have some attraction of that 
kind to draw the people from the great 
towns and get a season all the year round, 
don’t you see? ‘Igh-class visitors from 
October to May and the million during 
what I call the ’oliday months. I don’t 
see no reason at all why Kingscliff 
shouldn’t become the Margate of the 
west.” 

The old ladies fanned themselves in 
speechless fury ; some of the other guests 
pricked up their ears and exchanged looks 
which perhaps meant, “ I will, if you will.” 
However, nobody went so far as to rise 
and quit the table, although it subse- 
oul became the subject of serious de- 
bate whether Admiral Greenwood ought 
not to be made in some way sensible of the 
affront which he had seen fit to put upon 
his friends by inviting them to meet such 
an atrocious ruffian. Indeed, from that 
evening may be said to date the com- 
mencement of the great social or Bus- 
wellian war, with which this narrative is 
little concerned, but which was waged with 
intense bitterness in Kingscliff during a 
considerable period of time, and smoul- 
ders on even to the present day; although 
Buswell, who is now Sir Peter Buswell, 
and has built himself a gorgeous marine 
residence in the town which owes so much 
to him, must be considered to have prac- 
tically annihilated the opposing faction. 

After dinner, Miss Huntley made a sign 
to Brian to approach, and, drawing awa 
her dress, so that he might seat himself 
on the sofa beside her, said : “ You appear 
to be in low spirits ; may one ask what is 
the matter?” 

“JT don’t think I much enjoy dinner- 
parties,” answered Brian, who was unwill- 
ing as yet to tell her the true cause of his 
dejection. 

“Not even such entertaining ones as 
this? Your tastes seem to be rather 
negative. You don’t like dinners; you 
don’t like balls; you are not particularly 
fond of shooting. Is there anything that 
you do like positively, except playing the 
organ?” 
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“TI like talking to you—sometimes,” 
replied Brian. 

“Thank you. Itis a comfort to know 
that I am found tolerable, though only 
occasionally. Your friend Mr. Monckton 
finds me intolerable, without qualification ; 
he fled the premises immediately after 
dinner. And yet I did my best to enter- 
tain him. What do you think of my offer- 
ing myself as a district-visitor ?” 

“I think I should like to be in your dis- 
trict.” 

“Thank you once more. Decidedly 
you are more polite than Mr. Monckton, 
though possibly less honest. I wanted to 
tell you how charmed I was with your 
service last night; but I won’t say any- 
thing about it now, because I am in a very 
bad temper, and all my nerves are on 
edge, and I had better get home to my 
dear, good old Joy, who is the only person 
who really understands me.” 

“Does she understand you?” Brian 
asked dubiously. 

“Oh, there isn’t much to understand. 
Iam a spoilt child, that’s all — which is 
odd, considering that nobody has ever 
spoilt me. Clementina, at any rate, can’t 
accuse herself of that weakness. I wish 
I were somebody else! I wish I were 
Kitty Greenwood! That brother of yours 
is very good-looking and agreeable.” 

“ And very fortunate,” Brian could not 
help adding. 

“That is as may be. 
him so.” 

“If you were Miss Greenwood I am 
sure I should wish to be Gilbert,” Brian 
pursued, trembling a little at his own au- 
dacity. 

Miss Huntley glanced at him for a mo- 
ment and then broke into a short laugh. 

“That sentiment is rather too compli- 
cated to follow,” said she. ‘ Miss Green- 
wood is a solid fact, she wouldn’t be 
altered if my identity became extinguished 
in hers. Consequently all you have to do 
is to go in and cut out Jacob. He has the 
face of a man who would be easily con- 
soled; I imagine that he will forgive you 
and perhaps even live to thank you. I 
shall watch the struggle with interest as 
long as I remain here. Inthe mean time, 
will you go and ask whether my carriage 
has come?” 

Brian obeyed, and shortly afterwards 
had the satisfaction of helping Miss Hunt- 
ley to put on her wraps in the hall. It 
was not much of a satisfaction, nor was 
he any the happier for the brief conversa- 
tion above recorded. Miss Huntley’s hard 
flippancy hurt him; though she had said 
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nothing to offend him personally. The 
impression left upon his mind was that 
she was tired of Kingscliff and its inhab- 
itants, and that he might any day receive 
the news of her impending departure. 

This surmise of his would have met 
with melancholy confirmation if he had 
been able to hear the first words that she 
addressed to her faithful companion on 
reaching home. ‘“ My good Matilda, Iam 
sick of this. I have been bored to-night, 
and, what is much worse, I have been 
snubbed. Suppose we take flight for 
Cannes?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
“AS YOU WERE!” 


THE two brothers drove home together 
in a dog-cart, Gilbert taking the reins. 
He was in excellent spirits; the humors 
of the evening had not been lost upon 
him; and the flood of gentle satire which 
he poured upon Lady Barbara, Sir John 
Pollington, and the rest, left Brian, who, 
as we have seen, was not in good spirits 
at all, free to pursue his own despondent 
meditations in silence. 

“By the way,” Gilbert said, after they 
had driven through Kingscliff and were 
mounting the hill towards Beckton, “I 
hope you are prepared to doa picnic to- 
morrow.” 

“1 do so hate picnics!” sighed Brian. 

“You won't hate this one. It isn’t a 
big affair; only Mitchell is going to bring 
the Greenwoods round to the bathing- 
cove in his cutter, and I promised to have 
some lunch ready for them when they 
land. I suppose the governor won’t ob- 
ject, will he?” 

“T should think not, so long as you 
don’t ask him to join the party. Poor 
Mitchell!” 

“Why poor Mitchell? He will ‘have a 
very pleasant day ; and to put his pleasure 
beyond a doubt, Miss Joy is to be invited 
to meet him. Miss Huntley is also to be 
invited — to meet you, I presume. Now 
will you come ?” 

“Oh, yes, if I’m wanted,” answered 
Brian, with a laugh. 

Gilbert laughed too. 

“ Ah, my dear old Brian,” said he, “it’s 
a thousand pities that Miss Huntley is 
Miss Huntley, and that she is bound to 
form a dazzling alliance. If she were only 
an ordinary heiress you might marry her, 
and then it wouldn’t matter a bit whether 
you inherited Beckton or not, and we 
should all live happily ever afterwards.” 

To this Brian made no rejoinder for 
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some little time; but at last he could not 
help asking, — 

“What is the difference between Miss 
Huntley and what you call an ordinary 
heiress, Gilbert ?” 

“Lady Clementina,” answered Gilbert 
concisely. 

“ That doesn’t enlighten me much.” 

“Lady Ciementina Huntley, as every- 
body except you knows, is the daughter 
of the Duke of Devonport, and she would 
never have married her husband if he 
hadn’t been so tremendously rich, and if 
she hadn’t been rather advanced in life 
when he asked her. She is a woman of 
considerable strength of character; she 
takes a motherly interest in your friend ; 
and you may safely lay ten to one that 
when Miss Huntley’s career of liberty 
comes to an end she will be converted into 
a countess at the very least. It’s a thou- 
sand pities, as I say, but so it is.” 

“Yet she is her own mistress,” Brian 
remarked, after another pause. 

“Nominally she is; and I have no 
doubt that we owe the honor and felicity 
of her presence among us at this moment 
to the fact that she thinks she can defy 
Lady Clementina. Lady Clementina may 
be defied during the autumn and winter, 
but not for very long after the opening of 
the London season. Miss Joy, you see, is 
an utterly impossible chaperon ; and when 
one is fond of anything to the extent of 
being unable to exist without it, which I 
imagine is Miss Huntley’s case with re- 
gard to society, one often has to buy it at 
the price of certain concessions. She will 
make the concessions when the time 
comes.” 

*“ You seem to know all about it,” re- 
marked Brian a trifle resentfully. 

“Really I believe I do. My dear old 
chap, you have got yourself into all man- 
ner of troubles because you will persist in 
seeing people at their best and taking 
them at their own valuation. It’s a most 
absurd plan; and if experience can’t warn 

ou, I will, though I dare say you would 
ike to kick me for doing it. Iam not at 
all surprised at your being attracted by 
Miss Huntley, who is as charming as you 
please ; only don’t go and lay up affliction 
for yourself by falling in love with her. 
Young women of her temperament are 
capable of great acts of folly, I grant you; 
only the worst of it is that they always 
repent of them. Moreover, Miss Huntley, 
I suspect, is clever enough to know that 
and to keep her capabilities well in hand. 
There! I have spoken. Ponder these 
sayings ; they are uttered for your good.” 





“ Many thanks,” said Brian briefly. 

There really seemed to be a good deal 
of common sense and plausibility in Gil- 
bert’s admonition, which was given good- 
humoredly enough, and Brian was not so 
much angered as saddened by it. Of 
course it was in the last degree improba- 
ble that Miss Huntley cared two straws 
about him; and equally of course (though 
this was a point upon which Gilbert had 
omitted to touch) he, as a penniless man, 
could not offer himself to a great heiress. 
He said no more until he and his brother 
reached home, where they were both as- 
tonished to find their father, who was 
addicted to early hours, still up. 

Sir Brian came out into the hall to meet 
them. His manner was nervous and ab- 
sent; he paid little attention to Gilbert’s 
humorous description of the Greedwoods’ 
dinner-party, and even when he was in- 
formed of the astounding circumstance 
that Buswell had been one of the guests, 
only ejaculated, “Is it possible!—is it 
possible!” in a sort of awe-struck whis- 
per, instead of flying into a passion, as he 
might have beenexpected to do. By-and- 
by Brian said good-night and retired to 
smoke a pipe before going to bed; and 
then the old gentleman took Gilbert by the 
arm, saying hurriedly, “I want to speak 
to you for a minute, please, Gilbert.” 

Often in after times — oftener, indeed, 
than was pleasant to him—the memory 
of that scene returned to Gilbert’s mind; 
the great, dark library, lighted only by the 
bedroom candle which his father carried 
in a somewhat tremulous hand; the curi- 
ous, softened, eager expression on the old 
man’s face, which can only be described 
as a mixture of pride and humiliation ; 
his own inward impatience and half-con- 
tempt, as he learnt that his prediction had 
been verified, and that he had only been 
promoted to the position of heir-apparent 
to be immediately ousted from it. Sir 
Brian told the whole truth, not sparing 
himself. He confessed that his abandon- 
ment of his purpose, which had every ap- 
pearance of weakness and indecision, had 
been caused by nothing more nor less 
than a parson’s sermon ; he admitted that 
by reverting to former dispositions he 
would in all likelihood bring about the 
catastrophe which he had always dreaded. 

“But,” he added in ry it ty not 


without a touch of pathos, “ you see, Gil- 
bert, I feel that I must take my chance — 
we must take our chance—of that. We 
can’t insure what we wish without doing 
"7 injustice, that’s the long and the short 
cf it. 
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“T never supposed that you would per- 
sist in acting the Roman father,” Gilbert 
answered, with a slight laugh, and in a 
voice which he could not for the life of 
him keep from sounding harsh, “I told 
- you, as you may remember, that you 
would change your mind again before 
long.’ 

Perhaps it was only natural that he 
should feel a little Denpuainnel. No 
honest man would wish to be enriched 
by an act of injustice; but it is not disa- 
greeable to inherit a landed estate; and 
who, on examining his heart, would be so 
hypocritically humble as to judge himself 
unworthy of that pleasant destiny? Gil- 
bert, excusably enough, thought that he 
would make a very good squire of Beck- 
ton, and he had also, a shade less excusa- 
bly, come to believe that Brian would 
make a very bad one. A man who backs 
bills for casual acquaintances, who never 
knows how much money he has in his 
pocket, and does not care how much he 
may owe to his tradesmen, is possibly no 
great sinner ; but surely he is a very great 
fool. It could not be denied that Brian 
had been something of a prodigal ; and to 
those whose habits are orderly, and whose 
lives have been free from extravagance, 
the unconditional pardon of the prodigal 
must always seem a rather imprudent, if a 
magnanimous, act. Our sympathies are 
all with the poor prodigal ; we rejoice to 
think of his welcome by the father whom 
he still loved, to the home which he too 
hastily deserted, and we turn away with a 
fine disdain from the immaculate and un- 
gracious brother, who chose to sulk out- 
side all by himself, instead of taking part 
in the general feasting and joy. But per- 
haps that may be in some measure be- 
cause we do not ourselves happen to bein 
the position of the immaculate brother. 
Gilbert was sensible enough to know that 
he had no real grievance, and to refrain 
from reproaching his father inset terms ; 
but, remembering Brian’s misdeeds and 
his own conspicuous virtues, he did feel a 
good deal inclined to sulk. To this it 
may be added that he had fallen in love 
with pretty Kitty Greenwood (the one 
touch of rashness in an otherwise circum- 
spect career), and that the prospect of call- 
ing her his own — which an hour ago had 
seemed near enough to be counted upon — 
had now once more become remote. 

But Sir Brian did not understand all 
this.. In substituting the one son for the 
other he had meant neither to show favor 
nor to take vengeance, but simply to do 
what was best in the interest of that fetish 
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of his, the integrity of the Beckton prop- 
erty. Having recognized that the worship 
of his fetish could not be reconciled with 
the discharge of higher duties, he had 
bravely resolved to abandon it; and what 
preoccupied him just now was not pity for 
Gilbert, whom he saw no particular reason 
to pity, but shame at his own apparent in- 
consequence and half-heartedness. 

“IT acknowledge that you were right and 
that I was wrong,” he said quite humbly. 
“T can only feel thankful that I have seen 
the wrong in time to repair it.” 

“ Right and wrong are difficult things 
to define,” observed Gilbert, and had to 
bite his tongue to keep himself from add- 
ing anything to that oracular dictum. 

Presently he yawned, remarked that it 
was past twelve o’clock, and wishing his 
father good-night, went up-stairs to bed. 

Sir Brian lingered for a few moments, 
then stealthily crossed the hall and took 
his way down one of the long, dark corri- 
dors, a smile beginning to show itself 
about his mouth and eyes as he went. 

In that large house there were rooms 
enough and to spare for its three inmates. 
On the ground floor an apartment of spa- 
cious dimensions had been assigned to 
Brian and contained all his worldly goods, 
including the grand piano which he had 
caused to be transported thither from Ox- 
ford. This den of his was shut off from 
the rest of the house by double swing 
doors, because Sir Brian disliked the 
smell of smoke, and also because he was 
supposed — perhaps erroneously — to dis- 
like the sound of music. Now, as the old 
gentleman passed through the swi ng doors, 
and the soft, fantastic cadences of a pre- 
lude by Chopin caught his ear, he stood 
still for a moment to listen, and though he 
sighed presently, that was not because the 
melody displeased him, but because he 
could not divest his mind of the idea that 
a musician and a country gentleman are 
two distinct beings, and that a man who 
attempts to be both at the same time 
must needs fall short of excellence in one 
or other of his parts. He shook his 
head gently, sighed again, muttered “ Ah, 
well!” and went into the room without 
knocking. 

Brian stopped playing and started up 
from his music-stool. Such a visit at 
such an hour was so rare an event as to 
be portentous. 

“What is the matter? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing is the matter,” answered his 
father quietly, “except that I have made 
a fool of myself, and I couldn’t go to 
sleep without telling you so. I have no 
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right to disinherit you, Brian, and I dare 
say I have just as little right to bind 
you down to conditions which you might 
not be able to observe. The upshot of it 
is that I must go back to London and 
alter my will again; but this will be the 
last time.” 

Brian was so astonished that he hardly 
took in the meaning of the announcement 
and made no reply whatsoever. 

Presently his father continued, “ You 
may thank your friend Monckton for en- 
lightening me. It was something he said 
in his sermon on Sunday evening that 
set me thinking, and afterwards we had 
a little talk together. He showed me, 
what I ought to have known without being 
told, that duty and expediency have very 
little to say to one another. He is a fine 
fellow that —a very fine fellow. I thought 
so when I heard him preach, and I was 
sure of it when we had our interview. 
Not that he said much then.” 

“ ] think there were two of you at that 
interview,” said Brian gently, finding his 
tongue. He knew his father a great deal 
better than his father knew him, and there 
was no danger of his underestimating the 
sacrifice which was being made for his 
sake. 

“Eh —two of us? Well, no, my boy, 
I can’t quite think that. I have undone — 
or, at least, Iam about to undo—a great 
wrong. I don’t feel very proud of having 
committed it.” He paused for an instant, 
and then, with one of those quaint mental 
reversions which were common with him, 
exclaimed, “ The property ought not to 
fall to pieces all the same —no, it ought 
not to fall to pieces.” 

“ Tt never shall, if I can help it!” cried 
Brian warmly. “Father, I don’t know 
what to say to you. You have every right 
to consider me a spendthrift, and I sup- 
pose that is what I have been, in a certain 
way, though I am not exactly what most 
people would call extravagant. Anyhow, 
Iam going to make a change now. I'll 
back no more bills as long as I live, and 
you may make your mind easy about the 
property. I would have engaged long ago 
not to sell any part of it, only, for one 
thing, the prospect of my succeeding you 
has always seemed to me to be so far away 
in the future, and then again I don’t quite 
agree with,you about the matter. I can’t 
help feeling it a pity that you should be 
bothered and embarrassed when you 
might so easily get rid of bother and em- 
barrassment. But we won’t discuss that. 
You have been most generous to me, and 
the least I can doistoobey you. I prom- 





ise you now that not a single acre of the 
estate shall ever be sold by me.” 

Sir Brian shook his head. “I won’t 
take the promise, my boy. I have astron 
opinion upon the subject, which you will 
hardly expect me to surrender; but I dis- 
tinctly desire that you should be free. 
Circumstances might arise under which it 
would be necessary for you to sell. All I 
ask is that you will bear in mind mf 
wishes. It is right that they should weig 
with you, and I believe that they will 
weigh with you. I said as much to your 
brother when I still thought that he would 
be the heir. Now I believe we have said 
all that need be said, and it only remains 
for me to go back to Potter and eat humble 
pie. How that man will crow, to be sure! 
I don’t doubt that he means well; but 
really his impertinence is sometimes past 
all bearing. What my poor father would 
have done to old Mr. Dodder if he had 
permitted himself such liberties I can’t 
imagine; but times are changed. Even 
the lawyers nowadays seem to think that 
one man is as good as another. It’s 
flying clean in the face of Scripture, to 
my mind; but, for the matter of that, 
Radicalism is sure to lead to atheism. 
Whatever you do, Brian, don’t become a 
Radical.” 

“ T think I am likely to lead a very con- 
servative life,” answered Brian, laughing a 
little ; ““but indeed I am not much of a 
politician. I leave all that to Gilbert.” 

“You can’t do better—you can’t do 
better; Gilbert is a sound Tory. Now I 
am going to bed.” He took a few steps 
towards the door ; then suddenly wheeled 
round and, coming back, caught his son 
by the hand. “ Brian, my dear boy,” said 
he, “I thank God that I have been pre- 
served from ruining you.” 

With that he quitted the room hastily, 
leaving Brian a good deal moved and sur- 
prised, and very resolute to show himself 
worthy in the sequel of so kind a father. 


From The Athenzum. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, who died 
on Monday last at 191, Euston Road, was 
the son a fone Westland Marston, the 
dramatic poet. He was born in London, 
August 13th, 1850, and christened Philip 
after his father’s friend Philip James 
Bailey, the author of “ Festus.” Early in 
his fourth year signs of incipient cataract 
began to manifest themselves in both eyes ; 
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and although every effort was made to 
arrest the progress of the malady, the 
operation performed gave only a tempo- 
rary relief, and soon it became evident 
that a life of hopeless blindness was the 
child’s doom. Though this calamity must 
doubtless have retarded —greatly retarded 
—the intellectual development of the 
child, Philip’s extraordinary endowments 
and very peculiar temperament were not 
slow in manifesting themselves. I knew 
him intimately ; an organization more sen- 
sitive than his—a soul more attuned to 
every note in life’s gamut of pleasure and 
pain — itis impossible toimagine. Among 
the pleasures the very chief was perhaps 
the sympathy of that beloved sister who 
accompanied him everywhere so long as 
she lived. Alas! so longas she lived ; for 
she died young, and this was one of that 
series of calamities which I shall have to 
touch upon. Those who have seen these 
two together have, I think, seen a sight 
which, for pathos and touching beauty, 
they will never see equalled. But Dr. 
Hake in “The Blind Boy” has, I trust, 
preserved this picture for future times. 

Philip began early to read poetry — to 
read it, I mean, as they, the poets them- 
selves, read it—and to understand it in 
the way bees understand those “ perfumed 
blossoms of the bowers of Paradise” 
which to other folk are “ bean-flowers.” I 
doubt whether he thoroughly read any- 
thing but poetry, for I never heard him 
talk of anything else. 

From the first, however, his surround- 
ings were entirely literary and artistic. 
His father, author of “The Patrician’s 
Daughter,” ‘‘ Strathmore,” and “ Philip of 
France,” being not only a man of genius, 
but one of the best talkers in London, was 
a sort of link between literature and the 
stage. Few réunions were more enjoy- 
able, I think, than those Sunday evenings 
in the little house by Chalk Farm, where 
might be met occasionally Dante Rossetti, 
William Rossetti, Swinburne, William 
Morris, John Payne, Joaquin Miller, Dr. 
Hake, Henry Irving. Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Miss Glyn, Miss Neilson, Miss 
Ada Cavendish, Joseph Knight, Thomas 
Purnell, and others of the literary and 
dramatic world. This, of course, was in 
those antediluvian days, (that is to say, 
about sixteen years ago) before man mil- 
linery and dourgeois gentility had entered 
literary London, and almost whoily evicted 
mere literature. 

Philip soon began to contribute poems 
to the Cornhil/ and other magazines, and 
in 1870 he published a volume of poems 
entitled “ Song Tide,” which was received 
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favorably in England and warmly in Amer- 
ica, though its extreme sadness of tone 
was against the popular taste. The truth 
is that Marston had come to know love in 
its most absorbing form, death in its most 
grievous. He had been engaged to marry 
Miss Nesbit, who died and left her blind 
lover desolate indeed. The poet pure and 
simple has no idea that poetry can exist 
apart from sincerity; such a poet was 
Philip Marston. His song came from a 
heart that bled, and the impulse that urged 
him to express ina sonnet or a lyric the 
sad images that came to him in the dark- 
ness was as genuine as that which urges 
the lark to ease his joy in song. Those 
who complain of the sadness of Marston’s 
poetry should consider the conditions un- 
der which it was written—they should 
consider that the bereaved lover was 
blind! How much dramatic imagination 
would be required for us others to realize 
the terrible import of these words! As 
compared with the other physical faculties, 
the transcendent importance of vision 
(typified in the old wrestle of the gods 
for light) lies in this, that without vision 
there can be but an imperfect communing 
with the only consoler in the deepest sor- 
row—nature. The mourner who in the 
hour of his mourning gazes at a sunrise or 
watches the sea as it answers the cloud 
pageantry of evening can bear with pa- 
tience calamities which his imagination 
had, perhaps, depicted as unbearable. 
Even while memory may still make him 
weep, he cannot drink in the beauties of 
nature without beginning to recognize the 
vanity of human sorrows, and to wonder 
at the inscrutable egotism of tears. The 
vast economies of nature seem somehow 
so genial that even one’s own suffering 
seems poetized — seems to melt into har- 
mony with the “blue sky” that “bends 
over all.” But let that same man be im- 
prisoned with his blindness, and then if 
he be a poet —a poet bereaved, as Mars- 
ton was, of a beloved mistress —let him 
try his hand at writing a sonnet! But 
people could not take into consideration 
these things, and “Song Tide,” though 
here and there it appealed to a reader’s 
very heart of hearts, was generally voted 
too pessimistic. 

During this time there had been grow- 
ing up between him and Oliver Madox 
Brown that affectionate friendship which 
Marston has recorded in his “ Lament.” 
Perhaps it is only a blind man —a blind 
poet and student shut off by his infirmity 
from communing with the great poets he 
worships — who can fully appreciate what 
the word “friendship” means. Brown 
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used to read to Marston what Marston 
could not read for himself; he was hands 
to his friend as well as eyes. And more 
than this: he was a boy of genius himself 
—full of humor as well as poetry, a de- 
lightful companion. But he too died, and 
again Philip was left alone —alone, I 
mean, as far as regards the companionship 
of his co-equals in age. 

At this very time his second volume of 
poems, “All in All,” was preparing for 
the press. And now it was, I think, that 
he came to know intimately D. G. Ros- 
setti. He was one of the very few who 
used to visit at 16 Cheyne Walk. For 
a young poet no privilege could possibly 
be greater than that of knowing Ros- 
setti, who could take as much interest 
in another man’s work as in his own — 
nay, more. Of his own superiority to 
most people he was, or seemed to be, ab- 
solutely unconscious. To him Marston 
was not a young adventurer toiling up 
those steeps which he himself had scaled 
(or rather had soared over with the easy 
wings of an eagle), but he was an equal 
who had begun the ascent a little later 
than himself. I have seen Rossetti in the 
company of many young poets, reading 
their verses by the studio fire; I never 
saw him patronize one. If he disliked a 
thing he said so with emphasis; if he 
liked it he said so with more emphasis 
still, | Nevertheless, Marston’s feeling 
towards him was that of reverence, wor- 
ship tempered by deepest love. Often, 
when Rossetti was reading aloud some 
new poem Philip had brought, I have seen 
by the illumination of Marston’s face that 
the blind poet had passed into that rare 
and high mood when the very afflictions 
of life are transfigured by love to life’s 
deepest, holiest joys. But as I have said 
when speaking of him before, “in this 
life calamity follows calamity by no appar- 
ent law of cause and effect. In the web 
that destiny spins for us there is a terrible 
and a cruel symmetry which no theory of 
circumstance can explain.” This inter- 
course with Rossetti, like poor Marston’s 
other glimpses of heaven, came to an end 
on Easter Sunday, 1882. 

I have dwelt specially upon Marston’s 
intimacy with Rossetti; for with him, on 
account of his poetic methods, he is most 
associated. But Rossetti was not the only 
great poet with whom Marston was on 
terms of brotherly intimacy. In Mr. 
Swinburne he had a friend who saw him 
often of late years, who was never tired of 
showing his regard for him, and whose 
sorrow for his loss finds an expression in 
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the following verses — verses which make 
any tribute of mine seem tame indeed : — 


The days of a man are threescore years and 
ten. 
The days of his life were half a man’s, whom 
we 
Lament, and would yet not bid him back, 
to be 
Partaker of all the woes and ways of men. 
Life sent him enough of sorrow: not again 
Would anguish of love, beholding him set 
free, 
Bring back the beloved to suffer life and see 
No light but the fire of grief that scathed him 
then. 


We know not at all: we hope, and do not fear. 
We shall not again behold him, late so near, 
Who now from afar above, with eyes alight 
And spirit enkindled, haply toward us here 
Looks down unforgetful yet of days like 
night 
And love that has yet his sightless face in 
sight. 
Feb. 15, 1887. 


In 1883 his last volume, “ Wind Voices,” 
was published, and in it will be found his 
lament for Oliver Madox Brown. Since 
that time, though he has written verses 
—indeed, he sent me a sonnet to read 
within a very short time of his death 
— he has devoted much of his time to writ- 
ing stories for his friend F. W. Robinson’s 
Home Chimes and various American peri- 
odicals and magazines. A selection of 
these, with an introduction by the most 
intimate of his younger friends, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharp, will appear during the spring. 
The best account of Marston and his 
poetry that has yet appeared is one by the 
American poetess Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, the lady to whose noble and 
self-sacrificing friendship he was deeply 
indebted during many of the latter years 
of his life. 

What position he is destined to take 
among the poets of his time no one can 
presume tosay. Notwithstanding his sub- 
servience to Rossetti’s influence in the 
sonnet, such perfect lyrics as “ The Rose 
and the Wind” ought to entitle him to an 
independent place of his own, and no in- 
considerable one. But for what English 
poet will there be room fifty years hence? 
Or will poetry be read at all after the del- 
uge? Diffuseness is the fault of the less 
successful portions of Marston’s work, 
and no doubt his blindness stood in the 
way of that strenuous struggle of the art- 
ist which alone can give vitality to poetry. 
Diffuseness, however, is, it is difficult to 
say why, the characteristic of most of the 
less successful work of our time. But as 
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Goethe in his time complained that “ mod- 
ern poets put a great deal of water in their 
ink,” diffuseness seems to be no new in- 
firmity. 

THEODORE WATTS. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS: 1603-1607. 


A MORNING spent in looking through 
bundle after bundle of slips of paper, each 
slip being a copy or résumé of a letter ad- 
dressed to the great minister Robert Cecil, 
shakes one’s confidence in the idea that 
before the days of penny post public men 
were less persecuted by correspondence 
than they are now. It is astonishing to 
find upon what trivial matters the prime 
minister of Elizabeth and James the First 
was addressed. The care of the royal 
sports and pastimes might have seemed 
work enough for one man; yet, with all 
the State business that fell to Cecil’s share, 
scarcely a hawk or hound was sent as a 
present to royalty until a correspondence 
had passed between the giver and the min- 
ister ; not a deer was stolen from a royal 
park (and a large number were taken 
during the early years of James I.’s reign) 
but Cecil was expected to look into the 
matter and see that the thieves were cap- 
tured. It is only fair, however, to add 
that many a haunch of venison, many a 
couple of good dogs, and many a falcon 
indemnified the minister for his toil in 
superintending the affairs of the chase ; 
while for his zeal in taking higher game 
than stag or heron, his skill in tracking to 
earth Popish spies and recusants, James 
dubbed his trusty servant his “little bea- 
gle.” Higher Loners there were, of 
course ; and here we may see the Sir Rob- 
ert Cecil, to whom the letters before 1603 
are addressed, changing into Lord Cecil, 
Lord Cranborne, and Lord Salisbury. 
Along with quite unimportant epistles in 
the Cecil correspondence are letters of 
burning interest. Before 1603 there are 
long letters from Elizabeth herself, written 
in a much more statesmanlike style than 
those of hersuccessor. Side by side with 
hers we find letters from her favorite Es- 
sex, and his rival, Raleigh, with many 
others of equal note; till, as bundle after 
bundle is turned over, the great queen’s 
days pass, and we slip imperceptibly un- 
der the rule of a very different Sovereign. 

We have here a bundle of letters dated 
1603-1607, from which even a few cursory 
notes, taken almost at random, will be in- 
teresting. Raleigh’s letters, alluded to 





above, were written before the shadows 
arose which were to cloud his fortune but 
not hisfame. Before us is the correspon- 
dence touching the main plot, Raleigh’s 
arrest, and that of Lord Cobham, Lord 
Grey, and others. According to one of 
Cecil’s correspondents, neither Raleigh 
nor Cobham had the least fear of being 
executed, but confidently awaited the royal 
pardon; so that, if this be true, James’s 
little comedy (he purposely delayed send- 
ing a reprieve till Cobham and Grey were 
on the scaffold) must have lost its full 
effect. It is heart-rending, even at this 
distance of time, to read the many letters 
which young Grey wrote from the Tower 
to his friend Cecil. As the eleven years 
of his captivity slowly passed away his 
tone grew more and more despondent, his 
health meanwhile failing, till at last death 
released him from his prison-house. Cob- 
ham, his fellow-captive, also kept up a 
correspondence with the minister, con- 
stantly complaining of his health, his 
quarters, and his debts. In the earlier 
letters his despicable character comes out 
very clearly. He was ready by any means 
to save his own skin, being quite indiffer- 
ent to the ruin of his friends. In a con- 
fession made by one Gawen Harvey (1603), 
the man—after declaring that he never 
did anything out of affection to Raleigh 
(who starved him, he says, in his Guinea 
journey) adds that “Lord Cobham many 
times (with tears) complained to him that 
if the ladies of the court had been his 
friends he would have found more comfort 
in his affliction.” 

At the end of 1604 we find a letter with 
a notice of the performance of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays. This letter tells us 
that the comedy was to be acted at the 
house of Shakespeare’s early friend, Lord 
Southampton ; and we further learn from 
it that the actor Burbage called the play 
an old one, though it was printed in 1590, 
but only published under Shakespeare’s 
name in 1598. The writer (Sir Walter 
Cope) complains that he has been “ hunt- 
ing players, jugglers, and such kind of 
creatures ” all the morning, but “ they are 
hard to find.” Anne of Denmark had a 
constant succession of plays and masques 
performed for her amusement; and as 
Burbage, who came to Cope’s aid, says, 
“There is no new play that the queen 
hath not seen;” “ but,” adds Cope, “ they 
have revived an old one called ‘ Love’s 
Labor Lost,’ which for wit and mirth, he 
says, will please her exceedingly.” This 
is to be played the next night at Lord 
Southampton’s, unless Lord Cranborne 
sends “a writ to remove the corpus cum 
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causam to his own house in the Strand.” 
Burbage himself carried this letter; and 
it is not likely that the minister disturbed 
an arrangement that had been made with 
so much trouble. In 1605 we have a let- 
ter from Ben Jonson to Cecil, now Lord 
Salisbury; whom the poet addresses as 
one “ who approaches the divine goodness 
and supplies it here on earth,” begging 
him to release him from prison, where he 
and one Chapman have been thrust, un- 
examined and unheard. “The cause is 
(the word irks me, that our fortune hath 
necessitated us to so despised a course) 
a play, my lord, whereof we hope there 
is no other than can justly complain.” 
If guilty, they will embrace the asinine 
virtue, patience ; but “they deal not char- 
itably who, too witty in another man’s 
works, utter sometimes their own mali- 
cious meanings under our words.” [Here 
we have a reference to the practice ot 
“ gagging,” as common on the stage at 
that time as it has ever been since.] “I 
call God to testimony (since my first error, 
which is punished in me more with shame 
than it was then with my body) I have 
attempered my style that 1 have given no 
cause to any good man of grief; and if 
to any ill by touching at any general vice, 
it hath always been with a regard and spar- 
ing of particular persons.” “Let me be 
examined, both by all my works past and 
this present, and not trust to rumor, but 
my books ... whether I have ever (in 
anything I have written, private or pub- 
lic) given offence to a nation, to any public 
order or state, or any person of honor or 
authority.” He concludes by asking Sal- 
isbury either to have them tried or liber- 
ated, when, “freeing us from prison, you 
shall remove us to another, which is eter- 
nally to bind us and our muses, to the 
thankful honoring of you and yours to 
posterity, as your own virtues Sao, by 
many descents of ancestors, ennobled to 
time.” The play must be “Eastward 
Hoe!” for which Jonson and its two other 
authors, Chapman and Marston, were im- 
prisoned in 1605 ; and by his “ first error” 
Jonson means the duel he fought in his 
youth, when he killed a fellow-actor and 
was imprisoned accordingly for some 
time. 

Another letter of this date, taken at 
haphazard from the bundle, relates to 
the supposed Puritan leanings of Prince 
Henry, and is written by Sir John Har- 
rington to Sir Thomas Challoner. Sir 
John is much scandalized by a sermon he 
has heard of, which contains the following 
prophecy : — 


1603-1607, 


Henry the 8 puld down Abbeys and cells, 
But es the 9 wil pul down Bishops and 
lls. 


The zealous courtier even goes so far as 
to’ say that the author of this impious 
rhyme deserves hanging, adding: “ He 
should be found out, Bolted out first, and 
bolted in after, with bolts of his heels ” — 
surely an awful punishment. Another in- 
teresting Jetter (written in 1607) refers to 
Queen Elizabeth’s tomb in the Abbey, 
which had apparently just been finished. 
The writer, Nicholas Hillyarde, says that, 
hearing Salisbury wished “to see the 
tomb of our late sovereign,” 


I desire that I may be there to shew you my 
opinion in some things that may yet be done, 
but I hope you will like it very well. I re- 
quested to ene the trimmings of the said 
tomb, because as a goldsmith I understaad 
how to set forth and garnish a piece of stone- 
work. Not with much gilding to hide the 
beauty of the stone, but where it may grace 
the same, and no more. And having skill to 
make my radiant colors liker unto anills 
(enamels) than yet is to painters known, I 
would have taught someone, which would not 
have made it common, thinking the work had 
been of your lordship’s cost, because of your 
calling me to have care of it. Had once en 
enough about a Great Seal for my doing well 
in other men’s offices. 


John de Critz and Maximilian Poutrain 
are generally said to have been the artists 
of Elizabeth’s tomb; but from this letter 
it appears that Hillyarde had a hand in it, 
and at the same time that he was not con- 
tent with the share that had been allotted 
to him. A memorandum, dated April 9, 
1607, records that the king desires pay- 
ment to Cornelius Cure, the master-mason 
who superintended the design and erec- 
tion of his mother the Queen of Scots’ 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, of the sum 
of £825 Ios., besides all the further “ex- 
penses of the marble and other materials. 
No feeling for his mother’s fate prevented 
the king from making her monument and 
Elizabeth’s so much alike that it is diffi- 
cult to say which sepulchre James in- 
tended to be the finest. But it must be 
added that when in 1607 the prince of 
Nassau sent him a picture of the Queen 
of Scots, “taken to the life, when the 
prince saw her in France,” this cold- 
hearted son had the grace to say that the 
prince could not have given him “a greater 
jewel than the image of his mother.” 

Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, writes con- 
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Salisbury on the same affliction. In one 
letter, dated the 14th of December, 1607, 
he makes an interesting allusion to old 
Bess of Hardwick, the Dowager-Countess 
of Shrewsbury, his step-mother and moth- 
er-in-law, who spent the last years of her 
busy, ambitious life in retirement at Hard- 
wick Hall. The earl and his wife had 
lately been on a visit to Hardwick, and 
found there, he says, “a lady of great 
years, por wealth, and great wit, which 
yet still remaineth. She used me with all 
the kind respect and shew of good affec- 
tion that might be; stayed us there with 
her one day, and so in all kindness I. re- 
turned, without any repetition or so much 
as one word of any former suits or unkind- 
ness; neither was there any motion on 
either side, but only compliment, courtesy, 
and kindness.” Many of the ear!’s letters 
Speak of family quarrels, and of the ill- 
usage which he and his wife had to endure 
at the hands of the old lady; but the un- 
wonted and belated peace between them 
probably lasted till Bess’s death. Just 
two months after he writes again to Lord 
Salisbury with news of her decease. She 
“died,” he says, “last evening at five 
o’clock ;” and “had the blessing of sense 
and memory to the last.” 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE FRENCH SOLDIER AT HOME. 


In rendering military service general 
and compulsory the French republic has 
wisely endeavored to make the soldier’s 
life in barracks as pleasant as possible. 
Although the German military organiza- 
tion has been closely imitated in France 
since 1872, this spirit of imitation has 
never been carried so far as to introduce 
the harsh and often brutal discipline of 
the German army. The French character 
is naturally humane, although under ex- 
citement it is apt to become quite devilish 
in its cruelty. Where there is no such 
excitement, Frenchmen have a great deal 
of active sympathy for one another. All 
unnecessary rigor is considered barbarous 
in France, and the soldier profits by the 
good nature of his people. This, no doubt, 
partly explains why the army is much less 
cheaply managed in France than it is in 
Germany. The German soldier who does 
not receive frequent supplies of sausages 
and other food from home is often troubled 
by an uncomfortable sensation under his 
belt, which is not that of repletion. The 
French soldier is by no means overfed ; 
but his rations are of better quality. 





The French soldier is allowed two meals 
a day —the first at nine in the morning, 
and the second at four in the afternoon. 
Until quite recently there was not much 
variety in the food; but General Boulan- 
— reforms have embraced the militar 

itchen. The men can now return wit 
appetites sharpened by change to their 
bouilli, which is the term for beef when 
the nutritive principles have been well 
boiled out of it to make soup. Stewed 
mutton is 4 frequent dish. On Thursdays 
and Sundays the meat is baked with pota- 
toes round it. All joints are bought of 
the butchers of the locality where the 
barracks are situate, by batches of soldiers 
told off for the purpose; and they take 
care that the meat is properly chosen and 
weighed before they carry itaway. Every 
Friday preserved meat is given out — not 
for the sake of economy, but in order that 
the stock which is kept in the event of 
war shall be continually replenished. A 
very common dish consists of a piece of 
boiled meat placed upon haricot beans, 
rice, mashed potatoes, or maccaroni. 
This goes by the name of rata. Every 
company has a refectory ; and each soldier 
is provided with an iron basin called a 
gameile, and in this he fetches his rations 
from the kitchen. Formerly several men 
ate out of one large gamelle; but this un- 
pleasant custom has been long since abol- 
ished. Now the soldier is not compelled 
to eat out of his iron basin; for within 
the last few months the use of plates has 
been authorized. Every morning in win- 
ter a small quantity of black coffee and 
brandy is served out, and this is also done 
in summer during manceuvres or when a 
regiment is on the march. Each man has 
a loaf weighing three pounds given to him 
every other day. The bread is made 
partly from rye and partly from wheat, 
and its color is very dark. Those who 
are supplied with money from home fre- 
quently sell their loaves and buy bread 
more to their taste. Thus it is that in all 
garrison towns there are shops where 
“soldiers’ bread” is regularly sold. The 
government provides the army with to- 
bacco—not gratuitously, but at a very 
cheap rate. Every fortnight the soldier 
is entitled to a large packet weighing about 
the fifth part of a pound in return for three 
sous. This tobacco is the genuine cafo- 
ral; it is very coarse, and is usually 
smoked in pipes because of the difficulty 
of making cigarettes with it. No wine is 
— to the French soldier, nor any alco- 

olic liquor except the small quantity of 
brandy already mentioned. He therefore 
drinks water with his meals, and, if he has 
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the means, takes his wine out-of-doors. 
Besides the daily work of cleaning his 
arms and accoutrements and — supposing 
him to be in a cavalry regiment — of 
grooming his horse, he is expected to 
wash his own linen. But he is at libert 
to pay somebody to do the laundry wor 
for him. 

__ The French soldier’s daily round of 
duties depends very much upon‘the regi- 
ment to which he belongs. Some colonels 
are exceedingly energetic, and keep every- 
body under them as much on the move as 
they can; others are just the reverse. 
Drilling is supposed to take place every 
morning and afternoon excepting Sunday, 
which is a free day. After the second 
meal the men can leave the barracks and 
dispose of their time as they please until 
ten o’clock, when the extinction des feux 
is sounded. They have to thank General 
Boulanger for the relaxation of a rule that 
ordered the retreat to be sounded at 7.30 
in winter and a little later in summer. 
Nothing has tended to render the Radical 
minister of war so popular with the troops 
as this act of indulgence. It is under- 
stood that every Frenchman shall fulfil 
his period of military service without pay ; 
but although the law is explicit on the 
point it is not strictly carried out. The 
soldier receives from the government one 
sou a day, and it is paid to him every five 
— This is his pocket-money, and it 
will be allowed that he cannot go to much 
excess with it. Those, however, who are 
poor and friendless have various facilities 
afforded them, provided that their general 
conduct be good, for earning money. 
Young men so situated generally endeavor 
to be employed as orderlies. They then 
earn from fifteen to thirty francs a month, 
according to the génerosity and means of 
the officers for whom they work as ser- 
vants. If the officer is married, the orderly 
may sleep under his roof like any other 
servant; and then he frequently performs 
the duties of cook and chambermaid, or 
he does a little nursing if madame is too 
much occupied in the household to mind 
the baby. The Frenchman adapts him- 
self to every sort of domestic occupation 
with wonderful readiness. If the young 
soldier is a gardener, a carpenter, a tailor, 
or has been brought up to any similar pur- 
suit, opportunities are allowed him by his 
colonel to practise his trade occasionally. 
During the summer, and especially in the 
harvest season, a considerable proportion 
of men in every regiment are allowed to 
work for two or three weeks in the fields, 
either for their own parents or for farmers 
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who have made a formal 
military laborers. 

The supreme punishment of the French 
soldier for a serious breach of discipline 
is death, even in time of peace. If he 
strikes an officer, for instance, he is liable 
to be shot. In time of war the death 
penalty is carried out for much lighter 
offences ; for the French law only recog- 
nizes this form of corporal punishment in 
the case of a soldier. But as regards 
military life in barracks, three kinds of 
disciplinary procedure are employed as a 
check upon common offences. The light- 
est is called the comsigne. The man placed 
a /a consigne is merely kept in quarters 
while his companions are enjoying their 
freedom. The next penalty is that of the 
salle de police, where the culprit is locked 
up from five or six o’clock in the evening 
until the ~évei the next morning. The 
same discipline may be repeated one or 
more nights. Lastly there is the prison, 
where the unruly soldier is kept day and 
night. 

‘Sergeants, brigadiers, maréchaux des 
logis and other sub-officers receive pay, 
and have their meals at the cantine. It is 
essential to retain a certain proportion of 
experienced sub-officers in every regi- 
ment, and the government induces those 
whose term of compulsory active service 
has expired to re-engage by offering them 
a premium of five hundred francs, paid 
down, and an additional premium of two 
thousand francs, which is invested in the 
public funds in their name and handed to 
them, with the accumulated interest, when 
they leave the army. This they may do 
after five years’ additional service ; but 
those who remain fifteen years receive a 
retiring pension of not less than six hun- 
dred francs a year, and the government 
undertakes to start them upon a fresh ca- 
reer with some suitable employment. 
Many of them become ygardes champétres 
and gardes forestiers. Others obtain po- 
sitions of trust in connection with banks 
and public institutions. A steady man 
who is willing to devote the best years of 
his life to the army as sub-officer has his 
bread assured to him for the rest of his 
days. 

Speaking generally, French soldiers are 
robust aftd healthy men. Their average 
height is low, but they are sturdy and 
hardy. But French barracks are fre- 
quently rendered very unhealthy by bad 
ventilation and scandalous drainage. Out- 
breaks of typhoid fever among the troops 
are therefore frequent, and the annual 
mortality from this cause is great. 
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